











ARTISTA’ Tempera 


More and more teachers are using ARTISTA Tempera 

for more and more arts and crafts projects—for decorating 
rocks and bricks; painting on paper, cardboard, wallboard 
and unfinished wood; string painting, tool printing and 
(combined with CRAYOLA Crayon) for Tempola-Craft. 
This opaque water color is so much in demand 

because of its smooth, even coverage, luxuriant, velvety 
mat finish and brilliant effectiveness. 


ARTISTA Tempera in 30 colors, including gold and 
silver, is available in 2 0z., 8 oz., 16 oz., and 32 oz. glass jars. 
It is also available in gallon jars and in 

sets of 6, 8 and 12 student-size 

(34, oz.) jars, these in 

colors only, not gold and 

silver. For new free 

ARTISTA Tempera folder 

write Dept. SA-45. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





















Cover by Norman Laliberte of the Institute of Design. 
Mr. Laliberte recently received his master’s degree in 
art education from the Institute, now a department of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. Article on page five. 
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Fine Colors at School Budget Prices 


WEBER), 


MALFA 


Oil and Water 
COLORS 


No need to compromise quality for price 
if you buy Weber MALFA Oil and Water 
Colors. They are pure, brilliant, and reliable, 
with excellent working properties and brush 


response. 


MALFA Oil Colors are put up in studio 
size tubes (4 x 1”), in 45 colors and whites. 
Conform to National Bureau cf Standards, 


CS 98-42. 


MALFA Water Colors are put up in 3 x 
Ye" tubes, in 45 colors and whites. 
Malfa Oil and Water Colors conform to 
the specifications requested by the 
American Artist Professional League. 


Color Cards on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize your nearest Weber dealer, or school supply distributor. 





NEW IDEAS 
FOR: 


eTeaching three- 
dimensional design. 


e Plays, masquerades, 
dances, assemblies, 
holiday programs, 
puppet shows, wall 
decorations. 


@Correlating artcraft 
with other subjects. 


Use the ideas this book 
brings you to spark 
action and incentive 
and give a lift to your 
program with the thrill 
of satisfying, creative 
results. 
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New Book 
MASK MAKING 


Creative Methods and Techniques 
By M AT T H EW B A R A N $ K | » Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. Public Schools 


Teaching or learning—making masks is easier—has 
more incentive—with this idea-filled book to help you 


With its many illustrations and readable text, this book gives a host of ideas to 
help you in designing and making original, colorful, and useful masks for all 
occasions—from a variety of media. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
and easily acquired materials are needed. 


Check These Features 


@ Gives ideas and processes to a 
® Fully illustrated with drawings of you design and make original, 
processes and photographs of fin- colorful and useful masks. 
ished pieces. 


© Material is presented to encourage 
@ Only a few simple tools and easily you to make your own truly orig- 
acquired materials needed. inal designs. 


Fully illustrated with drawings of processes and photographs of finished pieces. 
Sound creative art approach. 10 Chapters—112 Pages—$5.50 Postpaid 


We'll gladly send on 10 days approval 
ORDER COPIES TODAY 


From your dealer or direct 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


154 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 





Four Textile Scholarships Avr teachers 
interested in textile printing and design will 
be glad to know that four regional scholar- 
ships are available for the coming summer 
session at the School for American Crafts- 
men. Tuition and partial living expenses 
will be provided by the American Crayon 
Company. Karl Laurell, instructor in textiles, 
will be in charge. He has twice won the 
first award of the American Institute of Dec- 
orators for fabric design. Three scholarships 
were awarded for the first workshop program 
last summer, and its success has encouraged 
the sponsors to add an additional scholar- 
ship this year. Art teachers to be consid- 
ered must apply before April 15, on forms 
provided by the American Crayon Com- 
pany or the School for American Craftsmen 
Applications should be sent to Harold J. 
Brennan, Director, School for American 
Craftsmen, Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Rochester 8, New York 


Young Americans Exhibition  Crafts- 
men not over thirty years of age are invited 
to participate in the annual competitive 
handcrafts exhibition, Young Americans 
1955, sponsored by the American Crafts- 
men's Educational Council. The exhibit will 
be at America House, New York City, 
from June 8 through September 7. All work 
must be designed and executed entirely 
by the entrant, who may submit two pieces 
of work. Work submitted may include: 
ceramics and ceramic sculpture, metalwork 
and jewelry, enamels, woven and printed 
textiles, and woodwork. Further details and 
entry blanks may be secured from Young 
Americans 1955, American Craftsmen's 
Educational Council, 32 East 52 Street, New 
York 22, New York. Entry blanks must be 
in by May 18, and all entries must be re- 
ceived between May 18 and May 28. 


Industrial Arts Invitation Art teachers 
have been invited to attend the annual con- 
vention of the American Industrial A\rts 
Association at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in 
Atlantic City, April 27-29. The theme will 
be “Art and Industry: Their Significance 
for Industrial Arts Education.’ Ashley 
Montagu will address the banquet meeting 
on ‘‘Art and Humanity.” 


Rutgers Summer Workshops Marion 
Quin Dix, president of the National Art 
Education Association and director of art 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey, will be co- 
ordinator of the 1955 summer session Work- 
shops in Creative Art Education at Rutgers 
University. 


Burmese Exhibit Available An exhibit 
of paintings by Burmese children is now be- 
ing arranged by Frank Wachowiak, Uni- 
versity of lowa, and recent Fulbright lec- 
turer in Rangoon. The exhibit of fifty mounts 
will be ready June first, and may be ob- 
tained by paying express charges to the 
next exhibition. Write to Mr. Wachowiak, 
University High School, lowa City, lowa, 
for available dates. 





























Doug Anderson—MASTER OF 


Ue Cb Wot. 


“It's easy to recognize ‘the light 


4 Esp touch,'"’ says Doug Anderson, author 





<< — of “How to Draw with The Light 

B | i\\ Touch, (Sterling Pub. Co.). More than 
‘ A just a novel technique, it has become 
| a new and refreshingly different school 
/ of illustration — with many delightful 
/ possibilities for pen and ink artists. 


+++ of course he uses 


HIGGINS 


Doug Anderson has 
used Higgins Ameri- 
can India Ink ever 
since he started mak- 
ing his inimitable 
drawings with the 
light touch. It always 
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The Basic flows freely, evenly, 
Art Medium smoothly from his 
for hair-line crow quill ; 
75 Years pen and fine brushes. MAMERELE ELE 


RICAN INDIA ! 
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‘ Insist a brushes 
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e M. GRUMBACHER 


, Inc. 
472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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The arts and crafts room is necessarily a highly specialized department 
in any school. And achieving the most efficient use of it is more times 


than not a complex problem—best solved by men who specialize in such 
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, New Jersey 


planning. That’s why so many schools ask a Mutschler sales engineer 


to work with instructors and school officials. He is equipped to help 


plan your new or remodeled department according to latest 


educational requirements, and to install the best equipment for the 


purpose. This service costs nothing extra. Contact your nearest 


sales office listed below for complete information on why you 


get more for your money with Mutschler. 


famous for quality since 1893 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Dept. 4455-1, N 
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Student experiments at Chicago’s Institute of Design. Left, direct forming in clay. Right, motor exercise with pen and ink. 


The education of the art teacher 


PETER SELZ AND RICHARD KOPPE 


Here is an interpretation of the philosophy of the 
Institute of Design and an introduction to the new 
program in art education, presented by the heads of 
the art education and the visual design departments. 


Chicago's Institute of Design, now a department of Illinois 
Institute of Technology, was destined from the first to have 
an impact on art education in this country. When Moholy- 
Nagy founded the New Bauhaus in Chicago in 1937, he 
based its curriculum on a conviction of man’s need to express 
his creative nature and to accent his social responsibility. 
Although Moholy's approaches to art and design education 
were new and revolutionary, John Dewey had already 
established similar educational experiments in Chicago at 
the turn of the century with the prediction that ‘schools will 
become workshops humming with work.” 

While education at the Institute of Design has led its 
graduates into many design areas, large numbers of them 
have naturally turned to teaching. Although this spread 
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The photogram, left, is an experiment with light. Right, glass and razor blades used in tension and compression joining. 


of the school’s philosophy and methods modernized design 
education all over the country at the same time a new 
academism began to crop up wherever teachers adopted ID 
products without understanding the philosophy underlying 
this production, and taught their students to turn out hand or 
wire sculpture, mobiles and stabiles by the gross, as a few 
years earlier they had trained these students’ older brothers 
and sisters to follow patterns and execute border designs. 
From a growth toward inventive expression through experi- 
mentation with tools and materials, the aim of the pupil was 
perverted to the manufacture of ‘modernistic’’ products. 

In order to avoid this cookbook philosophy, as well as 
to disseminate further the basic educational philosophy of 
the Institute of Design, a graduate program in art education 
was established in 1952. This program does not train 
specialists to do whatever is fashionable—be this leather- 
work, pottery or enameling. While we realize that such 
specialization is important, we believe that education toward 
creative thinking can be applied to whatever process may 
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Brayer rolled over mesh for surface treatment. 
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Like this pine cone, almost any object can be used as a tool. 


.. a 


PHOTO BY PEARSON 


Round object imprinted on clay, and direct casting process. 


arise. At the same time an individual who has experienced 
the creative process makes a more understanding teacher. 
The person who already has specialized skill, however, will 
often find that it acts as a catalyst to accelerate the impact 
of the more generalized training at the school. 

Of what does art education at the Institute of Design 
consist? First of all, it is an interrelated program in which 
the individual problem, even the single course, is less impor- 
tant than the total experience. The student explores a 
specific problem, such as the meaning of a line, for example, 
within a given space, in drawing, sculpture, photography, 
and again in the analytical seminars. The early phase of 
the work emphasizes the pure act of doing. Almost like the 
dance, the approach is both physical and emotional. Free 
arm and finger movements, squeezing of clay, experiment- 
ing with wire, liberate the student from preconceived esthetic 
notions and help him rely on his own ingenuity. The 
natural arrangement of elements on the paper or in three 
dimensions is the outgrowth of this free exergise. 





Att first the student forms directly with his hand and he 
extends this forming process to the use of a simple hand 
tool, like a pen or hammer. Simultaneously, he experiments 
with light and its effect on light-sensitive material in his 
photography class. When he makes photograms he is 
forced to rely on his own invention as light, acquiring new 
properties, begins to add to the total range of his perception 
and conceptual thinking. The student who may have 
difficulty in other media is provided with a new outlet of 
expression. 

In the workshop he may attempt to find new structural 
relationship between ordinary found objects. Washers 
and sticks, razor blades and strips of glass are explored 
as to their potentialities of joining, and structures are formed. 
This is related in principle to prefabricated units in industry. 
This experimentation with the found object is then carried 
over into the two-dimensional area where almost any object 
may become a tool for the opening up of new avenues of 
expression: pine cones applied to paper, a brayer rolled 
over a mesh, or a ring pressed into clay in the sculpture 
workshop. At this point the potentialities are infinite, 
limited only by the student's imaginative power. 

At first also, working with paper, he may merely have 
crumpled it, thereby creating an uncontrolled surface. Affter- 
wards the surface is controlled; the idea is projected, and 
paper is re-evaluated as a structural sheet material. It is 
scored and folded and repeatable surfaces are created 
while extensions of the hand such as cutters, rulers, and 
squares are brought into use, which in turn will have a 
decisive influence on the resulting study. Here the student, 
beginning with something akin to random action has reached 
a stage where he constructs a new object. 

The student applies the same essential approach to the 
machine as the use of hand and hand tool. He can employ 
the same inventive manner in moving a piece of wood 
through a jig saw. Again he is unconcerned with a prior 
idea and may violate the usually accepted limitations of 
materials to find his own answers. A circular saw blade, 
for example, may be both shaping tool and cutting edge, 
so that the wood assumes entirely new forms and character- 
istics. It must be pointed out, however, that while the 
student working with a machine tool is still exploring, he 
now must in addition make conceptual decisions since he is 
engaged in a more intricate forming process with a modern 
complex machine. 

Another machine the student uses at this time is the 
camera. Having already become sensitive to a great range 
of tonal values, he uses the camera to open a new area of 
vision. No longer creating the objects, he relies on his 
heightened visual awareness to help him discover and select 
objects in his environment and relate the picture to his feeling 
for esthetic form. 

Subsequent to the process of pure exploration, various 
esthetic considerations enter the student's growth. After 
the early and necessary freeing process the student works 


with ideational concepts. His purpose now is organization 
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Inventing with the machine. Saw cuts on arbor saw, above. 


Arbor saw, band saw, jig saw, and lathe were utilized below. 
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and structure. As he was previously engaged in the explora- 
tion of tools and materials, he is now drawn to the more 
formal development of structural elements like line, plane, 
color, value, shape, volume, space, as well as to tactile 
experiences. He begins to combine them into organized 
He will work with the two-dimensional plane as o 
specific shape. 


units. 
In sculpture he may deal with volume and 
plane in plaster on an armature, which itself was made as an 
inventive structure, or he may create volume and space 
through the transparency of a plane of wire and string. 
Beyond this, an exercise done in the basic workshop, like a 
structure made of swab sticks, is now photographed resulting 
in a picture which modulates light and space. 

The act of doing and the purely inventive exploration of 
materials are finally brought together with the more formal 
creative exercises and related in a new context, as in the 
collage. When drawing natural objects, the awareness, as 
well as the freedom of conception, enables the ID student 
to cope with the visual environment in an original way. 
Again he starts in a completely free and unselfconscious 
manner while confronted with an object to express a single 
object or multiples, first, still, then in motion. After his 
innate ability to draw has thus reasserted itself, he is 
taught freehand perspective, he observes exact proportions, 
and learns to draw by construction. Finally, being familiar 
with the object, he now has a measure and can turn toward 
an expressive and interpretive treatment of the object world. 
The process also occurs in reverse: he may discover a human 
figure, animal, or boat in a completely nonfigurative picture 
which he had made. Finally the explorative attitude, the con- 
ceptual understanding of form, and the new awareness of 
objects are combined toward a symbolic whole which may 
communicate a fairly complex message. The result can be a 
simple painting, sculpture, photograph, or a union of many 
different media in the form of a montage. 

To give greater scope to the student's practical training, 
graduate seminars have been developed. Ass most teachers 
increasingly realize, art education is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon but must be regarded in its relation to the total, 
cultural context in which it operates. The student, therefore, 
investigates the dynamic tradition and contemporary 
trends in art and art education. A\s in the workshops, utmost 
emphasis is laid on individual student participation in these 
seminars. After his new inventive and creative experiences, 
he will be able to grasp traditions with greater sensitivity. 
He carefully analyzes and relates past methods and con- 
temporary approaches to art education. The student dis- 
cusses methodology of teaching on various age levels and 
for differing individual needs with the purpose of evolving 
his own philosophy of art education. 

Because of today’s interest in manual activity, it is too 
frequently overlooked that the artistic experience is con- 
templative, as well as active, and that the goal of art educa- 
tion is a development of renewal of the facilities of judgment 
and understanding in citizens in a democracy. Too often 
we find that the high school student who does fine work in 
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Photography experiment in multiple exposure, left. Right, exploring volume and plane in plaster on an armature of wire. 


A linear definition of space and volume by a student of the Institute of Design. Structural elements organized as a unit. 
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Above, the collage is a more formal exploration of materials. 


Below, multiple object drawing in a completely free manner. 


his art classes has little appreciation for the significant art 
of his own time, or of the past and the symbolic value it 
communicates. He has learned to use his hands—but not 
his eyes, certainly not his mind. For this reason we are con- 
cerned with the development of a new approach to the 
teaching of the history and appreciation of art, which deals 
with neither chronology nor sentiment but with the com- 
municative nature of artistic experience. 

The art education program at the Institute of Design is 
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Above, a continuous line drawing interpretation of an object. 


Below, object drawing done as a free volume interpretation. 


truly an integrated program. Not only its own faculty, but 
also professors from other disciplines have developed it 
towards this end. A member of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology's Department of Language Literature and 
Philosophy has devised a course in Visual and Verbal 
Communication which relates art to literature* ; a psychologist 
has developed courses in child psychology and thepsychology 


*Henry W. Knepler, “Communication and the Artist,” College Art Journal, volume 12, 
number 2, pages 148-153. 





A volume, plane, and structure study made and photographed by a student in a foundation course. The swab sticks making up 
the structure were joined with glue. Students at the Institute of Design devote considerable time to experimentation with 
tools and materials. While these inventive expressions often have esthetic values and frequently lead to the discovery of 
new working techniques, the principal purpose is to develop creative thinking which may be applied to whatever problem may 
arise. Too many schools are influenced by products of the Bauhaus rather than experimental methods which produced them. 
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Interpretation of a natural object, right, by an ID student. 


Dr. Peter Selz is assistant professor of art history and 
director of art education, and Richard Koppe is associate 
professor and director of visual design at the Institute of 
Design, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. 


Drawing of, objects in freehand perspective by construction. 


Interpretation of objects in motion, below, by ID students. 


PHOTO BY BERGOUIST 


of perception which are more relevant to the graduate 
program in art education; while a sociologist has proceeded 
similarly with a course in the urban environment in which we 
operate. The graduate student, in addition to taking courses 
is also encouraged to experiment with the new approaches 
in a direct teaching situation and to do spade work in the 
problems of adolescent art training in the newly instituted 
Junior Workshop, an experimental Saturday class for high 
school students. Finally, the graduate student undertakes 
an independent project or thesis in art education, which is 
meant to contribute to his stature as an art teacher in the con- 
temporary social framework. These master's projects reach 
out in all directions—from designing exhibitions to the 
making of educational films, to devising pilot curricula ard 
doing historical research; they have included research on 
psycho-social problems as well as explorations of new 
processes and techniques in sculpture, printmaking, etc. 

The teacher's training program is probably most active 
during the summer when the whole Institute of Design is 
turned over to art education. Elementary school teachers, 
high school teachers, art supervisors and college teachers 
from the Chicago area, as well as from the rest of the country 
and from abroad have been in the program since its start 
two and one-half years ago. Their constant interchange of 
ideas and varying experiences is an important part of their 
growth as teachers. Since it began operating in the summer 
of 1952, some eighty students have entered the graduate 
program. At the present time forty-four graduate students 
are enrolled on a part-time and full-time basis. In order 
to stimulate art teachers and other individuals from the 
whole community, the art education program has organized 
a series of exhibitions and public lectures by outstanding 
speakers in various fields of art and design, art education, 
psychology and sociology. Perhaps outstanding among 
them was a lecture by Sir Herbert Read in the spring of 
1954. Read, himself an advocate of the Bauhaus philosophy, 
summarized the point of view of art education at the Institute 
of Design when he expressed his belief that we must educate 
man’s innate symbolic sensual perceptiveness by means of 
art so as to develop more communicative as well as emo- 
tionally adjusted total personalities. 
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Pittsburgh children display masks on television. Both educational and commercial stations telecast Pittsburgh programs. 


ART EDUCATORS ON TELEVISION 





Television and art education are natural partners. 
A mass audience seeks what they can offer together. 
The effective art teacher has the right personality 
for television. Will he meet or dodge the challenge? 


Television and art education are a natural combination. 
Each has much to offer the other. Each needs the other. 
And a mass audience is asking for what they can produce 
together. It is almost awe-inspiring that a need for what 
the art educator has to offer is being strongly felt on a 
mass basis simultaneously with the development of a visual 
means of mass communication. The same conditions which 
made television possible—competition, mechanization, spe- 
cialization, and a sense of values based on ‘things’ — 
intensified the tensions, the conformity, the insecurity and 
anxiety of people. But these conditions seem, at the same 
time, to be producing a less obvious, but increasingly notice- 
able, opposing movement. There now exists a real (though 
perhaps unconscious) hunger on the part of people to be 
unique rather than to conform, to love rather than to hate, 
and to grow rather than to atrophy. 

Evidence of these creative stirrings is found in the 
increased attendance at art museums, in the increased en- 
rollment in amateur art groups, in the increased sales of art 
materials and “‘how-to-do-it" books, and unfortunately, in 
the popularity of the “numbered”’ painting kits. Impetus 
to this movement toward creativity is coming, too, from an 
advanced group of psychologists and research specialists 
who are creating a new psychology based on the study of 
the healthy, rather than the sick, personality. They find in 
the creative personality evidence of human potential no 
longer evident in general human behavior, and recognize 
the value of creative art expression in protecting and de- 
veloping this potential. Their findings may soon create a 
demand for the kind of education developed by art educa- 
tors which promotes human growth through creative ex- 
pression in art materials. What has previously been a vague 
ideal in human development has become, in this period of 
increasingly rapid change, a practical necessity for survival. 
Learning only facts and skills, learning to follow rules and 
“adjust’’ to society, and learning to control (suppress) 
emotion and endure the strain seems to lead only to a cessa- 
tion of growth accompanied by boredom, tension, de- 
pression, physical ailments and feelings of aggression, 
incompetence and insignificance—and a preference for the 
safe, vicarious experience that is available on the television 
screen. 

Education for living, not merely existing, must be of 
another kind. It should develop the ability to acquire 
knowledge and skills as they are needed—not as ends in 
themselves. It should develop creative imagination so that 
action in a changing situation can be effectively anticipated 
and carried out. It must develop self-confidence by pro- 
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viding for early successes in being unique and honest. It 
must develop flexibility so that old ideas and habits can be 
dropped easily and new ones found appropriate to new 
situations. It should develop the ability to love so that 
perception, imagination and action are intuitively based on 
a feeling of self-respect and of interrelatedness with all of 
life. It should develop a sense of values based first of all on 
personal integrity. And the basis of education should be 
creative expression—the process through which each person 
discovers and develops his own potentiality as a dynami- 
cally integrated human being. 

This kind of growth is not ordinarily possible in a com- 
plex, competitive, hating and insecure world, but it has been 
found to occur in the kind of environment, experiences and 
satisfactions provided by competent art educators for the 
development of creativity—a protected environment, rela- 
tively accepting and secure, free from ridicule, competition 
and fixed standards of behavior; experiences which en- 
courage the use of emotion and imagination and the aware- 
ness of senses for perceiving both the outer and inner worlds; 
and the satisfaction of such important human needs as (1) 
the need for each person to grow to be what he alone has 
the potentiality for becoming, (2) the need to respect, and 
be respected for his uniqueness, (3) the need to grow at his 
own rate and in his own direction, (4) the need to experi- 
ment with life and look at mistakes as natural in growing, 
(5) the need to feel significant and capable of setting his 
own standards of achievement and meeting them success- 
tully, and (6) the need to feel related to others with love 
and in freedom. This is the kind of education the art educa- 
tor has to offer. It is desperately and immediately needed 
by people of all age levels, and his avenue to them is the 
television channel and screen. The television broadcaster 
may prove to be a valuable ally. Some art educators have 
found their philosophy more easily understood and ac- 
cepted by those in television than by their own colleagues 
and administrators in education. 

And what is in this partnership for the broadcaster? 
His most pressing problems are those of expense, of finding 
fresh program material which will hold a large audience, 
and of developing a new art form in television. There is this 
in it for him. Wherever there is a competent art educator 
there exists, potentially, a natural and inexhaustible source 
of inexpensive program material uniquely suited to tele- 
vision. Art education is adaptable on a family basis 
to mass audiences or to select interest groups. It is adaptable 
to any time schedule. It can be live, filmed, or adapted 
(with ingenuity) to slides or stills. It can be produced on a 








large or small budget; it can be simple or complex. And it 
can, if properly developed, hold large audiences because it 
meets the most basic of human needs—the need to grow. 
Fortunately, art is considered by most people to be recrea- 
tion, not education, and is especially acceptable for tele- 
vision, which, by tradition, is used for pleasure. Art educa- 
tion offers program material that is visual and dramatic, 
not only in its products, but particularly in its creative process. 
Seeing something come into being is unique drama. It is 
spontaneous, intimate, real and immediate. All of human 
experience is concentrated and made visual in the creation 
of an art product—the inner excitement, the conflict, the 
revelation, the decision and action, and finally the satisfac- 
tion, disappointment or acceptance. This is subtle visual 
drama, peculiarly suited to television, for here the camera 
can intensify in close-up what might ordinarily go un- 
noticed. 

And the art educator is, himself, suited to television. He 
thinks visually, and is experienced in planning meaningful 
and dramatic visual images and in using materials to create 
visual effects. His ability to avoid stereotypes and con- 
ceive of fresh visual images should be stronger than that 
of television personnel whose background is in radio, a non- 
visual medium. The art educator's experience in thinking 
visually also equips him as a TV performer—the teacher 
on camera must be aware, as he works, of the visual images 


he is creating. He is also equipped for television teaching 
because he is accustomed to setting up a general structure 
in which things can happen and then ‘‘playing the situation.” 
Knowing people, material, and his philosophy, he can 
improvise easily using only cue lines for direction. This is 
valuable where there can be no rehearsal, but only pre- 
planning and a walk through of positions. He is also accus- 
tomed to complex, active situations and can learn to move 
with an intuitive awareness of cameras, time and the invisible 
audience with a minimum of TV experience. But most 
important of all—the personality of an effective art educator 
is right for television. He is usually rélaxed, spontaneous, 
and flexible—a tension reducer—because these are qualities 
He is 
less of a conformist in speech, dress and attitude, and so has 
avoided the ‘‘educator stereotype.” 


essential to releasing creative expression in others. 


He works from inspira- 
tion, convinced that what he has to offer is important and 


exciting. It shows. And the more he personifies his philoso- 
phy, the more telegenic he will be—warm, expressive, accept- 
ing, unique, and imaginative-casual, fun-loving, and con- 
fident. 

Because television is expensive, the broadcaster may 
want to know if this dream for televised art education is 
practical—will it work? There is evidence that it does. In 
certain areas where the climate has been right, a new type of 
television show—the creative art program—has proved 


Howard Conant, shown here with a group of participants, has had a regular art program in Buffalo for more than three years. 
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successful, if success can be measured by the growth of the 
audience into finer human beings. Most of the creative art 
programs have been designed for children, or for children and 
parents. Their format usually includes a motivation by an 
adult carried out by child participants in the TV studio. The 
audience is frequently provided with a program guide and 
encouraged to work at home and, in some instances, to 
send their work in. Since early in 1952, Howard Conant, 
of Buffalo State College for Teachers, in cooperation with 
Station WBEN-TV has successfully aired a fifteen-minute 
weekly program, ‘‘Fun to Learn About Art." It is reported 
that stores in the area are changing from selling numbered 
painting kits to selling the creative art materials recom- 
mended on the program. “Fun to Learn About Crafts” was 
another Buffalo series. 

In Toronto, Canada, Tome Martin with Station WCBLT 
has been producing and teaching on an excellent fifteen- 
minute weekly child participation program, ‘Hobbyshop.”’ 
On station WDEL-TV, Wilmington, Delaware, Marion 
Johnson of the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts produced 
a successful series, ‘Your Child and Art,” a studio and 
audience participation program for mothers and young 
children. “Through the Enchanted Gate’’ was produced in 
two series by Victor D'Amico, with Frances Wilson and 
Moreen Maser of the Museum of Modern Art in coopera- 
tion with WNBT in New York City. One series was directed 
to complete families at home and had complete families 
participating in the studio. A questionnaire was sent out to 
2,280 families who had requested the program guide. A 
breakdown of five-hundred and fifty replies showed that 
sixty-eight per cent worked after the program, eighteen per 
cent during and after, and twelve per cent worked only dur- 
ing it. Work sent in provided strong evidence of the pro- 
gram's effectiveness in developing creative expression by 
television. 

The creative art program is also being effectively used 
for in-school telecasting. The Philadelphia Public Schools, 
where Josephine D'Onofrio is radio-television assistant, 
regularly airs two programs; “Everyone's an Artist,” a 
thirty-minute weekly program now in its sixth year is de- 
signed for grades four through six; ““Young Artists,” a fifteen 
minute weekly program is designed for grades one through 
three. The New York City Public Schools in cooperation 
with Station WPIX produces “Time for Art,” a weekly pro- 
gram for the elementary grades, for homebound children, 
and the general public, coordinated by Olive Riley, art 
director of the public schools. ‘Adventures in Art” is a 
thirty-minute, weekly art program, part of lowa TV School- 
time, and has James Schinneller as organizer and advisor 
from the State University of lowa. The program does not 
have child participants in the studio, but the adult motivation 
is followed by teacher-guided activities in the classroom. 
It was anticipated last year that by this time the program 
would be reaching from 1500 to 2000 schools by releasing 
it to all commercial stations in the area. 

Others have undoubtedly taken to the air since the 
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A live rabbit is held by the author, Frances Wilson, in a 
film of a Museum of Modern Art telecast over WNBT in New 
York City. The rabbit helped motivate a texture experience. 
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Seeing something come into being is dramatic, and makes the 
creative process believable. Below, Joe painted the sound 
of a bomb which dies away until you can hear the singing 
of birds. Both of these views are from the Enchanted Gate. 











writer's survey of art programs a year ago. “The Art 
Cart,"’ Station KUHT, Houston, Texas, directed by Harold 
Wigren, was to return to the air when finances were secured. 
The University of Wisconsin where James Schwalbach’s 
radio program, ‘Let's Draw,"’ had a large audience, and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts both planned to be using the 
television channels for art programs this year. Many other 
fine art series have been produced by various museums and 
universities, but only those whose aim to have audiences 
participate in using art materials have been mentioned here 
and arbitrarily referred to as ‘‘creative art programs."’ These 
have been the pioneers in a new kind of education. Perhaps 
as the number of stations increases and color television be- 
comes general, even more will decide to follow the advice 
of Gilbert Seldes, who said, at an annual conference of the 
Committe on Art Education, “The soap opera had no audi- 
ence when it was originated. You have to build an audience 
for art education. So if you are offered some time, take it— 
even if it's at three a.m. Take it and get some experience— 
you may even get an audience!” 


Frances Wilson is assistant professor in the department of 
child development and family relationships, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University. Previously taught four years 
at People’s Art Center, Museum of Modern Art. She was 
associate producer, with Victor D' Amico and Moreen Maser, 
of two television series, Through the Enchanted Gate; and 
co-author of their book entitled Art for the Family. 
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Pictures say more than words ever could about the satisfac- 


Children look 
througha piece of gelatin on Museum of Modern Art program. 


tion in discovery of the creative process. 


Teachers interested in television could read with profit, A 
Television Policy for Education edited by Carroll Newsom 
for the American Council on Education, and the bulletins of 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television published at 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washington 6, D. C. If 
you want to know the inside of professional productions, see 
Robert Wade's book, Staging TV Programs and Commercials. 


Pupils from the Sunnyside School make their own Christmas decorations on a program conducted by University of Wisconsin. 
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tion in discovery of the creative process. Children look 
througha piece of gelatin on Museum of Modern Art program. 
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Television Policy for Education edited by Carroll Newsom 
for the American Council on Education, and the bulletins of 
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The Pittsburgh schools have a two-headed television 
schedule in art, one directed to the public over the 
commercial station, and the other directed to local 
classrooms from the pioneering educational station. 


MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 


PITTSBURGH'S TV DOUBLE-HEADER 


Educational television in Pittsburgh, Janus-like, heads in 
two directions: from the commercial station it is directed 
from the schools to the public; from the educational TV station 
it heads from the outside back into the classroom, introducing 
not only master teaching but community resources as well. 
Our experiences with educational TV began three years 
ago with one half-hour program a week over a commercial 
station. These programs were designed to interpret the 
schools to the citizens. Usually a teacher and several chil- 
dren were directly involved. Department heads, supervisors, 
and the supervisor of radio and TV assisted in the planning. 
Our first three art television programs emphasized the de- 
velopmental stages of children’s art from primary grades 
through high school as they worked with clay, paint and 
puppets. Recently a program used two first-graders, a sixth 
grade child, and two high school students painting ‘‘Myself 
as | See Me.” 

Still attempting to give parents and public a close-up 
of some of the art activities in the schools, we followed the 
developmental series with some typical art activities at 
different grade levels: ‘Experiments with Paper’ by a junior 
high school group; “‘Metalcrafts’’ by senior high school 
students; ‘‘Creating Mobiles from Scrap Materials” by eighth 
grade children; “Masks for Fun,” a sixth grade program, 
which ended with children’s interpreting their masks through 
original dances. Three other informative programs have 
dealt with “The International School Art Program,” the 
“One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art Gifts to the Schools,” 
and “Art Materials for Creative Fun,”’ planned to help 
parents prepare for children’s creative use of vacation. 

On the commercial station we have also produced two 
safety puppet shows: ‘‘Get in the Swim—But Safely,”’ a play 
on water safety produced by a high school group; and ‘The 
Trial of Tommy Thoughtless,"’ a sixth grade puppet play 
emphasizing pedestrian safety. A description of these 
safety programs by the Supervisor of Safety appeared in 
the February, 1955 issue of “Safety Education,’ published 
by the National Safety Council. Another sixth grade is 
now putting the finishing touches to its original puppet safety 
show which will feature the struggle between the horrible 
monster, “Dare-Devil,"’ and the heroic outer-space spirit, 
“Super-Safety,’’ for control of the school. 

With the establishment of our pioneering community- 
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supported educational television station, school time was 
divided among the school districts of the area. The Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools were allotted three one-half hour pro- 
grams a week. These were allocated to the various educo- 
tional areas in the school program. After a few months of 
not too successfully using a different teacher and children on 
each program, we rather reluctantly agreed to accept eight- 
week blocks of time for one teacher. As these programs 
were designed for in-school viewing, teachers used children 
on the programs only when using them seemed to improve 
the learning situation. Surveys revealed that most children 
preferred the direct teacher-classroom approach and felt 
a bit on the outside when the teacher worked with other 
children on the program. 

Our first series of eight programs on the educational 
television station was entitled “Art in Three Dimensions.” 
Presented by one of the art supervisors, it included: ‘‘Experi- 
ments with Paper,” ‘Working with Clay,”’ “Mask Making,” 
“Puppetry,” “Bookmaking,”’ ““Weaving,"’ and ‘‘Construction 
with Odds and Ends of Materials."’ Teaching guides were 
distributed several weeks before the series began. Our intro- 
duction to the art series stated: ‘This is not a ‘how-to-do-it' 
series. Rather, throughout the series emphasis will be placed 
on motivation for the art activity... . The programs will help 
children discover many ways of solving problems. This is 
the importance of the art experience. There is no one right 
way. The value of these programs to classes will be evident 
in the variety of art products in the classroom, since each 
unique solution will indicate individual growth in creative 
powers.” This is one of the challenges of educational TV to 
art education—to develop a technique which will enrich, 
arouse curiosity and a desire to experiment, yet not become 
the dictated lesson, 1955 style. 


Mary Adeline McKibbin is director of art in the Pittsburgh 
public schools. She is past-president of the Eastern Arts 
Association and a former co-chairman of the International 


School Art Program. She is advisory editor of School Arts. 


Readers of School Arts interested in television may receive 
without charge a copy of the program guide for Fun to Learn 
About Art, by Dr. Howard Conant. Send a stamped 
addressed envelope to him at WBEN-TV, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 





Enameling by the author’s students at New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. Earrings and right pendant by 


Sylvia Phelps; left pendant by Brooke Hastings, freshman; center by Norma Greene, senior; right tray, Harry Faulstick, junior. 


JOHN F. STENVALL 


All too frequently, contemporary art teachers bemoan the 
low level of taste evident in much of our present-day creative 
work. We forget that all manipulative art activities are 
exciting to the individual practicing them, regardless of the 
level of proficiency. We condemn the comparatively simple 
achievements of people who are fascinated with beginning 
successes. We lose sight of the fact that people must like 
an art activity before they become sufficiently interested 


Enameling has far greater creative possibilities for 
all ages than many realize. In the hands of the art 
teacher it can be a great deal more than application 
of colors to preformed butterflies and Scotty dogs. 


enough to participate and probe—and that liking is condi- 
tioned upon early successes. Negative attitudes prevail 
all too often when art educators attempt to evaluate, for art 
curriculum structuring, the fascination of the enameling 
process. They complain that “accidental’’ effects are too 
highly regarded, and forget that these selfsame accidents 
can provide factual technical knowledge for future controlled 
designing. They also forget that some of these intriguing 
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“accidental’’ effects are not too far removed from duplicating 
some of the work of famous American abstract painters such 
as Jackson Pollack, Mark Tobey, and Rothko. 

Enameling has a long and creatively illustrious history 
and is not likely to become unimportant or a ‘“‘fad'’ because 
some of its simpler technical aspects are practiced by a 
growing number of amateurs who are not too concerned at 
first with controlled and well-considered designing. There is 
a fast-growing nucleus of artists who consider enameling as an 
important art form—to name a few, Ed Winters and Kenneth 
Bates of Cleveland, which is one of the most progressive art- 
craft centers of America, Jade Snow Wong of San Francisco, 
Abbott Pattison of Chicago, Ellamarie and Jackson Wooley 
of San Diego, Lizel Salzer of Seattle, and Kathe Berl of 
New York. For the art teacher who believes strongly in the 
dictum ‘‘Art for All,” it is difficult to adopt a negative 
attitude towards a process that provides for easy initial 
successes, yet also allows for more challenging technical 
achievements. The interest that many peoples have for the 
enameling process can only be an aid to the growth of 
school art departments—if the art teacher recognizes this 
interest as of high value for future development of creative 
manipulations. Very few art problems can approach the 
degree of interest intensity that students have in this work. 

Enameling can be successfully taught at all educational 
levels, from the elementary, through secondary, college and 
into adult education groups. In the elementary schools 
enameling can be made to serve a dual purpose—as an art 
project and also to enhance learnings of an industrial finish- 
ing process. The process is much used in present-day 
industry, and its products are readily available for demon- 
stration use in social studies units, kitchen pots and pans, 
inexpensive costume jewelry, and automobile emblems and 
many other uses. Especially fascinating to the elementary 
student is the idea that practicality can be so easily com- 
bined with visual enhancement. Though the enameling 
process is easily shown and practiced by students in the lower 
elementary grades (if the teacher handles the firing) its 
greater value more probably lies in its use in the upper 
grades, especially at the junior high school level when stu- 
dents are desirous of understanding the mechanics of things. 
If students have learned simple enameling techniques in 
junior high school or in the upper elementary grades, then 
the task of the secondary teacher is. more to encourage fine 
designing and technical proficiency. 

Very simply explained, enameling consists of fusing 
through firing of a ground glass composition to a metal base. 
Like the silk screen process, enameling can be practiced 
with inexpensive and homemade equipment, or with com- 
mercially produced materials and tools. Two types of 
enamels are in common use—opaque and transparent. Flux,” 
which is a clear and colorless enamel, is often used as a base 
coat. When flux is used on copper if produces a beautiful 
gold color. Practice will give the user information as to the 
proper firing for different colors—some colors fuse faster than 
others, and some colors will turn black if fired too long. 
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Enamel may be sifted in various ways over a stencil design. 


The ground enamel is composed generally of the following— 
silica (sand), oxide of lead (to provide for a low melting 
point), borax (makes possible a better fusing with the oxides 
used to give color), potash and soda (for higher gloss and 


elasticity), and oxides of metal (for color). The above 
materials are placed in a crucible and fused for about fifteen 
hours, then cooled by pouring in pancake slabs on cold 
sheets of iron. The slabs are ground to powders of different 
degrees of fineness—eighty mesh is commonly used for 
ordinary enameling work. One-hundred fifty, or two hundred 
mesh is used when enamels are mixed with oil or water 
medium for painting purposes. The fusing point of enamels 
ranges between fourteen-hundred to sixteen-hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit; with fifteen-hundred degrees as the commonly 
used firing point. 

The process of fusing enamel to metal can be illustrated 
by the use of a blowtorch and a tin can muffle furnace (two 
cans with wire screening between, upon which rests the metal 
for enameling—with arch-like openings cut out of one side 
of each can). Or better still, and much safer, is the use of a 
commercially-made kiln with pyrex glass cover. Some of 
my students have incurred the wrath of their parents by 
using the heating stove of a Silex coffee maker with an 
aluminum sauce pan for a cover. A homemade kiln can be 
easily constructed of insulating firebrick (the kind that can 
be easily bored and sawed)—furnace cement—and replace- 


The firing 


ment wire elements from small ceramic kilns. 


Lines may be painted in oils and dusted, with enamel and 
medium, or incised through unfired enamel over a fired base. 





Tray by Janet Rubel, junior, New Trier Township High School. 
Various forms of glass and enamel may be used in the process. 


operation takes approximately three minutes—less time for 
some of the bright reds and more time for the firing of lustre 
colors. When using the blowtorch method, apply heat to 
the bottom of the metal, if applied to the top you will dis- 
cover how ancient Chinese craftsmen achieved luster effects. 
Too much heat applied to the top surface of enamels will 
burn out the color and turn them black. 

Initial preparation of the metal base is important. The 
metal, sixteen to twenty gauge copper, steel, iron, silver, 
gold (but not brass or any metal with zinc content) should 
be cleaned thoroughly and kept free of grease. Don't forget 
that the fingers are oily. A commercial product known as 
Sparex can be used in place of acids for the cleaning opera- 
tion. Some persons have found that liquid detergents are 
good for the cleaning operation. Once the metal has been 
cleaned it can be kept in water until you are ready to begin 
applying the enamels—this prevents any dust or grease 
adherence. When you are ready to begin applying the 
enamel, dry the metal and place it on a clean piece of paper, 
so that the surplus enamel powder can be saved. After 
application of the enamel to metal the whole piece must be 
thoroughly dried before placing in the kiln for firing. The 
top of a heated kiln is a good drying spot. Nicrome wire 
stands, stainless steel trivets, or a Marinite slab can be 
provided to hold enameled piece so that a long-handled 
spatula may be used for packing work in the firing chamber 
of the kiln. A metal guard (as on a fencing foil) can be 
soldered on the handle of the spatula to protect the hands 
from excessive heat. Enamel powder may be applied to 
the metal surface in many ways. It may be sifted on with a 
wire mesh tea strainer or any fine wire screen receptacle. A 
hole can be cut in the lid of a glass jar and fine screen 
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inserted, or a salt shaker with fine wire screen inserted in the 
lid may be used effectively. 

Dry or wet paper stencils may be used to place design 
on a base-coated metal piece. If dry stencils are used, insert 
pins from under side so that handles for picking up are 
provided. Wet stencils may be applied with water or gum 
arabic, gum tragacanth or agar. Paper scotch tape may 
be effectively used—place cut tape design on base-coated 
piece, wet the whole piece with tongue and powder enamel 
on. While still wet, remove scotch paper tape. Lines can be 
introduced into design by several methods. A volatile oil 
may be drawn with fine pen and brush onto enameled base 
coat and covered with enamel powder. Surplus powder is 
shaken or brushed of. Or the enamel can be powdered over 
base coat and incised with a sharp-pointed stylus. Designs 
can be painted onto the enamel piece, using finely ground 
enamels (150 or 200 mesh) mixed with a china painting 
medium such as oil of cloves. Ora small brush or spatula 
can be used to remove excess enamel powder ond to push it 
into desired spots. Many other variations are possible with 
the use of glass threads, fiberglas cloth, beads, “Slush’’ 
(enamel mixed with clay), “lumps” (chunks of unground 
enamel), wire screen and bent wire shapes (a rough approxi- 
mation of the Cloisonne technique), coarse sand mixed with 
enamel powders (for textural effects), etc. A slightly ex- 


John Stenvall, author, did this tile or wall plaque. Subtle 
variations in tone and color are produced by numerous firings. 
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Edward Winter, one of America’s foremost enamelists, made this wall panel by combining small copper tiles. The tiles were 


arranged and numbered, enamel applied and dried, then fired separately. Tiles may be cemented to table tops, used on trays. 


plored technique is that of using enamel powders in kiln- 
fired glass bowls or plates. The colors are placed between 
two pieces of glass and then fired over a bisque clay form, 
again at about fifteen-hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 

When the fused enamel piece is removed from your kiln 
it is placed on a fireproof surface and allowed to cool off 
gradually. The ‘fire glaze’’ that forms on the bottom sur- 
face of the enameled piece can be removed with Sparex 
(immerse while still warm); by soaking in a vinegar and salt 
solution; or by soaking in a weak acid solution. Counter 
enameling may be used to protect bottom surface of enam- 
eled piece (for this a three- or four-pronged stainless steel 
trivet is needed to protect previously fired other side) or the 
metal surface may be painted with a clear lacquer. 

Many beautiful enameled pieces can be made besides 
the usual earrings and cuff links—bracelets, necklaces, 
athletic trophies, mobiles, book ends, boxes, ash trays, 
frames, cutlery handles, lamp bases, bowls, plates, party 
favors, class emblems, tiles, murals, figurines, powder boxes, 
and religious articles. The advanced student in enameling 
should be encouraged to investigate old and well-established 
techniques such as Limoges painting, Cloisonne, Champleve, 
Plique-a-jour, Basse-taille, Grisaille and En Resille. But 


he should also be encouraged to forge ahead in new direc- 


tions, to take advantage of facts gained from “‘accidental”’ 
effects, and at all times to attempt effective correlation of 
good design with good enameling techniques. The most 
difficult aspect of the enameling project is not in the starting 
You will find 
that the usual short span of interest of elementary and second- 
ary students is not typical in this work—nearly all students 
will be fascinated with the enameling process. 


but rather in attempting to stop the activity. 


Enameling 
is fun, and it is exciting for both the teacher and student. 


John F. Stenvall teaches art at the New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, and is active in Chicago art groups. 


Edward Winter, whose enameled panel is shown above, has 
been devoting his efforts to this field for twenty-five years. 
His work possesses spontaneity and professional handling to 
be expected with so much experience in the medium. One of 
the real leaders in the field, he believes that enameling 
will develop into a great art because so many painters and 
metalcraftsmen are turning to it. Mr. Winter will give a 
demonstration during the April conference of the National 
Art Education Association in Cleveland, and will feature for 
the first time a simplified firing device which he has in- 
vented. He has other inventions which will soon be released. 
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BY EDMUND BROWN 


ALL PHOTOS 


Copper is thoroughly cleaned, using abrasives or chemicals. 


Background color is applied, above; object placed in kiln. 


SHORT COURSE 
IN ENAMELING 


GERALD F. WALSH 


Editor's Note: The tremendous popularity of the recently 
developed economical kilns suggests that many of our 
readers will receive their first introduction to enameling 
through them. For this reason we present a short introduction 
to the use of these kilns by an enthusiastic user of one of 
these products. The procedure indicated would be the same 
with little modification. The advertisements in recent issues 
of School Arts and the Ceramics Monthly are good sources 
for information on these kilns. Sizes of the kilns vary from 
the small one illustrated to larger models with other features 
such as visible firing, and prices range accordingly. We 
understand that one which does not involve a furnace or 
electric element is to be introduced this month. Copper can 
be easily cut with metal shears or jeweler's saw so that 
students may easily create their own individual designs. 


Preparation of the metal is simple; just clean it with house- 
hold cleanser, emery cloth, acids, or sandpaper. Holes are 
drilled if necessary for dangling earrings or bracelets; rough 
corners are sanded off at this time. The article to be enam- 
eled is placed on a clean piece of paper and the selected 
color of glass is sprinkled on in an even coat, just enough to 
completely hide the metal. Any powder that does not fall 
on the metal can be poured back into the screened tube and 
re-used. Using the spatula, the metal piece is placed in 
the kiln through the opening. Looking into the kiln you 
will be able to see when the surface of the item being fired 
becomes glossy, remove it at this time and place it on the 
asbestos square to cool. When cool enough to handle, 
remove any loose particles from the back. This is called 
fire glaze and should not be allowed to mix with the pow- 
dered glass as it will cause tiny black specks to appear in 
firing the enamel. With light colors it may be necessary to 
apply two or three coats of enamel. If any blemishes appear 
around the edges of the enameled item touch them up and 
refire. After the background color has been fired, designs 
can be applied in several ways. The small brush and oil 
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Excess enamel is removed, above. 
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Below, another method. 




























provided can be used to “paint'’ the design. The second 
color is sprinkled on and excess color is removed by tapping 
sharply. The design will show clearly. A brush should be 
used to remove any stray specks of powder. If a mistake is 
made the item can be wiped clean of powder and the design 
started over. Place the article in the kiln and heat until 
latest color becomes glossy and sinks into the background. 
Remove and allow to cool. A shaded efect can be ob- 
tained by covering a part of the item with paper and dusting 
the exposed part, dusting heavily near the paper and lightly 
toward the outer edge of the article. Oil is not needed 
with this method. The powder can be dusted onto the article 
through a stencil cut from paper with a razor blade or a 
design can be drawn in the colored powder with the wooden 
end of the brush or a pencil. Four or five colors can be used 
on any one project, each one is fired separately. Chunks 
or sticks can be placed over the background colox to create 
an interesting contrast. Many other methods of making 














designs will occur to you as you use the kit. 

Soldering is done on the metal kiln lid. The backs of 
the articles to be soldered are first sanded clean. The item 
to be soldered is placed colored side down on the metal kiln 
top. A small circle drawn with a graphite pencil will keep 
solder from running. Place a small piece of acid or rosen 
core solder where the pin or earring back is to be attached. 
When solder has melted the fastening is set on in the desired 
place. Unplug the kiln until solder has hardened, this will 
take just a few minutes. The back of the article should now Q 
be sanded bright and clear nail polish or lacquer may be 
applied to prevent tarmishing. Dangling earrings are 
attached with metal links as are bracelets and pendants. 


Gerald F. and Mrs. Walsh do enameling as one of three 
hobbies. Others are jewelry and leatherwork. He is mem- 
bership director of Citizens League of Greater Minneapolis. 


The final step is to apply findings. Common solder is used. 





ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


Children in the Brooklyn Museum’s special Saturday class made their own paintings and Christmas decorations for local store. 


children create 
holiday display 


Twenty-five youngsters from the special Saturday class of 
the Brooklyn Museum were invited to create the Christmas 
decorations for the 17 model rooms at the Abraham & 
Straus store in Brooklyn, and accepted the invitation with 


enthusiasm. 
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In a day of high-pitched activity the children 


charged through their assigned rooms, visualizing appropri- 
ate decor; then in a studio arranged for them nearby, they 
whipped up mobiles and unusual constructions from metallic 
papers, tissues, tinsel and ornaments from the store's Christ- 
mas shop. Besides placing these three-dimensionals on 
trays, bowls, shelves and furniture displayed in the model 
rooms, the. youngsters also decided where to hang their 
tempera and oil paintings done in class the previous week 
as free expression of Christmas-time moods. With only a 
minimum of restrictions, the children had free rein to form 
their own decorations, and came through with a remarkable 
sense of appropriateness, according to Hanna T. Rose, 
curator of education at Brooklyn Museum, and Lillian 
Olinsey, instructor. The painting shown is by Judy Musikant, 
15; Gertrude Weiss, 13; and Ella Zeitlin, 13, all of Brooklyn. 








AMBROSE L. CORCORAN 





Children should have an opportunity to work in many 
different kinds of modeling materials. Nonhardening 
clays have some unique qualities which should not be 
overlooked whena balanced art program is provided. 


Creating with nonhardening clays 


An adequate art material should invite exploration and 
manipulation by the child at his particular level of develop- 
ment. It should be a material that will engage the individ- 
val’s mental, emotional and physical capacities in the 
accomplishment of his work or play. Any material pro- 
posed for use in art activity should be judged basically 
upon the possibilities that it presents avenues through which 
the process of creativity can advance. Compared with other 
modeling materials against such a yardstick, nonhardening 
clays appear to deserve a place in the classroom experiences 
provided for children. 

A study of materials and motivation recently conducted 
at State University Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 
attempted to find out, among other things, which of three 
modeling materials was used most successfully by first grade 
children. Out of the attempt to define “‘successful’’ a be- 
havior rating scale was developed which gave some measure 
of the degree to which the child was totally involved in the 
activity. This rating device listed four observable facets of 
behavior, each on a five-point descriptive scale. The 
reliability of the observer's use of the instrument was found 
adequate to merit its use with the children in the experiment. 
The items upon which the seven-year-olds were rated during 
their modeling activity were: (1) The child became employed 
without undue delay; (2) The child was attentive to the task 
of dealing with the material; (3) The child strove to solve 
his problems without dependence upon others; (4) The child 
persisted toward the fulfillment of his chosen task. Each 
child was scored by an observer during each phase of the 
study. From an analysis of the scores it was seen that non- 
hardening clay resulted in the highest average score of the 
three materials used. The difference in the scores, however, 
was not statistically significant. From this it could be said 
that nonhardening clay was at least equally satisfactory to 
other modeling materials when considered from the point of 
view of the total involvement of the child during the activity. 

Nonhardening clays consist essentially of two thirds 
Kaolin, one third sulphur and small amounts of softening 
substances such as oils, wax, glycerin, together with coloring 
matter. These materials (Plasticine, Modeline, etc.) are 
easily stored in compact packages before use and in closed 
metal containers after initial use for a lengthy period of 
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time. They are susceptible to heat and to rough handling. 
Finished articles, however, may be kept indefinitely at 
normal room temperatures if handled carefully. Although 
some teachers have expressed concern over health hazards 
rising out of the use and re-use of nonhardening clays, 
medical authorities state that fears of infections from this 
source, under ordinary circumstances, are likely to be ground- 
less. (Letter from New York State Department of Health.) 


A six-year-old used plasticine to make this Easter rabbit. 


ALL PHOTOS BY SHERWIN SWARTOUT 

































































The sleek contours of this “Otter” by a ten-year-old child 
are expressive of the water animal’s way of life. The eyes 
are jeweled. The well-organized plasticine “Piglet” by an 
eleven-year-old girl, below, features a nose of lead shot. 



















































































A nine-year-old girl used a discarded stickpin for the pole 
in this “Gondola,” a humorous treatment of animal fantasy. 
Nonhardening clay may be combined with beads, bird-shot 
or other materials to producedetails toosmall for young hands. 

































































From kindergarten on up through the grades non- 
hardening clays are manipulated with comparative ease. 
Since these clays tend to harden somewhat at ordinary room 
temperatures it is often necessary for children to ‘condition’ 
the clay by rolling small pieces of it between the palms of 
This need not lead 
necessarily to small additive constructions, for the conditioned 


their hands for maximum plasticity. 


pieces can be rejoined to form a larger pliable mass with 
which to work. Children will discover how the clay can be 
impressed in a variety of ways, how parts can be drawn out 
of the whole, how other parts can be individually shaped and 
attached, how it can be made smooth or rough, and how it 
can be marked with lines. 

Since one of the main values of creative modeling lies in 
the opportunity for widening the range of the imagination 
there is little reason to limit and more reason to provide for 
the combining of materials that further the expressive poten- 
tial for the child. Children quickly see that bird-shot or 
colored beads make exciting-looking eyes and other fea- 
tures. The addition of feathers, pieces of colored paper or 
cardboard can bring about the creation of figures of immense 
satisfaction to the young child whom we do not expect to 
model delicate features or intricate details. 

The ease with which nonhardening clays are used in the 
classroom has sometimes had the effect of leading to sole use. 
Overuse may very likely be the basis for criticism leveled 
against nonhardening clays. It is indeed unfortunate when 
teachers present these materials to the exclusion of other 
Children derive additional benefits from 
experiences with a variety of modeling media. 


plastic substances. 
Teachers 
who encourage modeling realize its value as a method of 
educating the child’s senses: visual, tactile, and kinesthetic. 
It is seen to be a means of developing powers of observation 
The child 
working with clay has an opportunity to increase his desire 
and his ability to express and direct his emotions. 


organization, imagination, and discrimination. 


Here, as 
in other art activities, the child can reorder and organize 
the happenings of his world. He can locate what is impor- 
tant and essential, cast of what is trivial and irrelevant. 
Creative modeling applies to whatever is individual, 
Herbert Read tells 
us that ‘‘creative’’ describes ‘‘the relationship that should 
exist between a human being and the things shaped by his 
will.’’ 'Nonhardening clays, as well as other plastic media, 


freshly conceived, expressive of feeling. 


are substances which lend themselves to creative develop- 
ment. 


Dr. Ambrose L. Corcoran is associate professor of art at 
the State University Teachers College, Brockport, New York, 
and formerly taught art and industrial arts in New Jersey 
public schools. He recently received the Ed.D. degree from 
Pennsylvania State University. That he fully realizes the 
potentialities of natural clay is evident by the fact that 
his own ceramics have appeared in exhibitions. His article 
titled Color Usage in Nursery School Painting appeared in 
the June 1954 issue of the Journal of Child Development. 
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DESIGNING IN STRING HERE’S 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


String may be used in many ways in making spontaneous line 
designs. Common string may be colored, and paste applied, 
by pulling it through a mixture of tempera color and wall- 
paper paste, as shown below. Let the string form a design 
on the paper. When dry, the paste in the mixture will hold 
the string in place. Different colors of string may be used 
in the same design, and strips of different colored paper 
may be used in the background. A little ingenuity will pro- 
duce other variations with different methods and materials. 
Another interesting possibility is shown on the next page. 


DRAWING BY ARNE W. RANDALL 


Use a mixture of paper hanger's 
paste and tempera paint (about 


the consistency of cream) 











Open a paper clip and 
make a loop 


Run @ piece of string 
through the loop 


Cc 











Set the paper aside and allow the string to dry on the paper 





Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 








A child’s string design formed with tempera-paste mixture. 


Are W. Randall would welcome letters about art processes 
which may be illustrated on these pages. Send your request 
to him at the Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 
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STRING PAINTING 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


The teacher who is interested in creative teaching is constant- 
ly pursuing ideas that will help stimulate the creative instinct 
in the pupils. String is another flexible medium, limited only 
by the user's imagination. Fresh creative designs will evolve 
when a child's imagination is aroused. Experiments that 
have been carried on with children using this string tech- 
nique indicate that they enjoy the nonobjective designs 
produced. Try varying the methods and techniques for 
other original results. You might use various kinds and 
colors of ink or paint, dip sections of string into different 
colors for multicolored effects, use colored paper, or use a 
combination of these. Some teachers have encouraged 
children to use a paintbrush or crayon to add variation and 
animation to their designs. Others have used cut or torn 
colored paper shapes and combined them with equally 
gratifying results. Displaying the picture with appropriate 
mat and frame will add to the dignity of the finished product. 
Adults as well as children can achieve satisfaction without 
experience. 


Are W. Randall, chairman of applied arts department, Texas 
Technological College, and a nationally known educator, 
will contribute special “Here's How’ pages regularly. 


Form a loop on a straightened paper clip. 
string about two feet long through the loop 


Run a piece of 


© 





Pull the string 
through the paint 


a 


i 
Wee 


Fold the paper evenly 


@) 


Drop string 
over paper 


With one hand press down on the paper Renae 
and with the other hand, pull the i a 


string out 


Each design 
is different 





DRAWING BY ARNE W. RANDALL 


Although the resulting design is duplicated in reverse on 
both sides of the paper, producing a symmetrical pattern, it 
may be cut on the fold for a less formal design as at left. 
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DRAWING WITH YARN 


ANNA FAGERLIE 


Yarn or string need not be confined to the making of abstract 
designs but may be used in a pictorial manner as in the case 
of these clown faces made by fifth grade students of Anna 
Fagerlie. In the examples shown, the children pasted the yarn 
pictures on colored construction paper. The activity provided 
an emphasis on line, dramatized by a three-dimensional 
approach, and the subject encouraged individuality. 


One of the unwritten rules among clowns is that each must 
design his own face. There can be no copycats among the 
clowns. Once a clown has designed an original face, and 
adopted it as his own, he is very jealous of it. A clown’'s 
face is his trade mark and he will allow no pilfering of any 
part of it. The best known clown in the circus today is 
Emmet Kelly, star tramp of the Ringling Brothers, Barnum and 
Bailey Circus. He is identified by his tilted up-turned nose, 
bearded face, and ragged clothes. Another famous clown 
is Tard Northrop, identified by his diamond-shaped eyes 
and bulbous pink nose. Our staid classroom was turned into 
a clown's workshop. With a length of yarn, a bit of paste, 
and construction paper, the children were soon creating 
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their own original clown faces. The thirty-five would-be 
clowns were busily experimenting, and just as readily dis- 
carding ideas until each was satisfied that his face was the 
best. There was no copying, not even a nose, for weren't 
we all members of that funniest club of all, The Clown Club? 


Anna Fagerlie, who is a fifth grade teacher at the Lincoln 
School, Willmar, Minnesota, has a special interest in art. 
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USING X-RAY FILM 
WITH IMAGINATION 


JERI FREW 



































































































































































The use of discarded X-ray films as materials for creative 
projects should not be overlooked by those teachers seeking 
new materials for experimentation. The films may be ob- 
tained from hospitals, medical clinics, or doctors whose X-ray 
files are overflowing. In most cases they are more than will- 
ing to cooperate with any teacher who wants to use the 
films for art work. A\n X-ray film is simply a sheet of plastic 
covered with a coating of chemically treated gelatin. 

The pictures may be removed in the following manner. 
Place enough hot (not boiling) water in a glass or enamel 
container to cover the film. Do not use a metal container. 
Add one-half cup of either washing bleach or powdered 
cleanser (the kind used to clean floors and woodwork) and 
stir until well mixed. This amount of bleach or cleanser 
will be enough for one gallon of water. If more water is used 
increase in the same proportion. Allow the film to soak for 
fifteen to thirty minutes, or until the gelatin slips off. In 
stubborn places a soft cloth may be used to rub off excess 
gelatin, but avoid marking with the fingernails or anything 
Where the film 
is very old it may be necessary to repeat the process. If 
more than one film is cleaned at a time the container should 
be large enough so that films will not overlap, as the gelatin 
may stick together and cause films to be torn when pulled 
apart. 


which will leave scratches on the plastic. 


After all gelatin is removed on both sides, run warm 
or cool water over the plastic until it is perfectly clear. Try 
to hold the film by the edges to avoid fingerprints. The 
plastic should then be hung up by one or two corners with 
clothespins while drying. Any great excess of water may 
be removed by patting the plastic gently with a soft cloth. 
If there is no place to hang the plastic it can be patted 
entirely dry, holding it in the air during the process. 

The material was used for many types of projects during 
the past year, as we were given eight thousand films with 
which to work. Among the popular projects were greeting 
cards, wastebaskets, handkerchief boxes, and place mats. 
Some interesting place mats were made by interweaving 
bright construction paper with the plastic. Greeting cards 
were made by cutting the material to the desired size and 
applying designs with enamels or other permanent paint. 
White ink may be used for messages, and can be easily 
removed with a damp cloth when necessary to make correc- 
tions. Some cards were made with an additional sheet of 
plastic covering the design and held together with ribbon. 
Wastebaskets were made with larger sheets in two layers to 
give strength. Designs were painted between the sheets, 
and cut paper or natural materials were used in the plastic 
sandwich. Some sides and bottoms were punched and laced 
together with ribbon, yarn, or string, and others were stapled. 
A heavy baling wire around top and bottom edge will in- 
crease strength. Variations of the same plan produced 
lamp shades. Smaller pieces were used for mobiles and 


other small projects, often combined with colored paper. 


Jeri Frew, who teaches at Safford, Arizona, demonstrated 
use of the X-ray film at Highland University last summer. 
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This fourth article in a planned series on Clay in 
the Classroom deals with making a clay bowl by the 
scoop method. The fifth article, in the May issue, 
will discuss making a bowl by the flop-over method. 


SCOOPING A BOWL 


GEORGE BARFORD 


Scooping in clay is one of the easiest ways of working with 
the material. Scooping may be used in making pottery 
from the primary grades through college level classes. Pro- 
fessional potters have used the scoop, sometimes called 
hewn, method in fashioning many large and attractive pieces, 
some of almost small bathtub size. The scoop method 
begins in an upside down sort of way. The potter decides 
what the outside shape of his piece will be, and proceeds to 
fashion his clay in that shape, upside down. 

A good way to begin this method is to wedge the clay 
thoroughly and then slam the lump of clay onto a sheet of 
canvas until it assumes roughly the shape you intend to 
make. Inexpensive tools for shaping the upside down mass 
of clay may be made by breaking used hacksaw blades into 
three-inch pieces. This small-toothed blade makes an 
excellent scraping and forming tool. When the outer shape 


After the clay is wedged thoroughly, it may be slammed onto 
a sheet of canvas until it assumes roughly the outside shape 
desired, as shown at right, below. Three-inch lengths of 
old hacksaw blades form good tools for shaping the outside. 
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Variations of finished bowls made by the scoop method. One 
of its advantages is that the inside shape does not have to 
follow the outside contour, as suggested by above drawings. 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE BARFORD 





The scoop method is simple enough for young children, since no joints are necessary. 


is finally arrived at, and this need not be a long and in- 
volved process, the surface may be smoothed with the fingers 
orasponge. The texture left by the hacksaw teeth is usually 
more interesting, however. The bottom of the bowl should 
be pounded or pressed with a flat board before the bow! is 
turned upright, so as to insure a flat bottom surface. This 
will prevent the finished bowl from rocking. When the bowl 
is shaped on the outside and the bottom flattened, it should 
be allowed to dry until almost leather-hard. If this drying 
period is impossible or inconvenient to arrange, it is possible 
to begin scooping out the top side right away. The clay is 
scooped more easily, however, if it is leather-hard, as one 
has better control of the tool at this stage. 


The bottom of the bowl should be pounded or pressed with a 
flat board before the bowl is turned upright. This will 
insure a flat bottom which will prevent bowl from rocking. 


It isa good method for free forms. 


The best tool for scooping out the inside of the bowl is a 
wire loop modeling tool which may be purchased from either 
a pottery supply company or a local hobby shop. The kind 
shown is best. One advantage of the scoop method is that 
the inside shape does not have to follow the same shape 
as the outside, as in most pottery making methods. There 
are many different possibilities for combining inner and 
outer shapes. Other advantages of the scoop method are as 
follows: 1. No joints are necessary, as the bowl is made in 
one solid piece. 2. It is a good method for forming irreg- 
ular or nongeometric shapes, the so-called free forms. 
3. The method is simple enough that even children in the 
primary grades can follow it successfully. 


The best tool for scooping out the inside of the bowl is the wire loop modeling tool, below, available from supply houses. 











——_ 


Scooping out the inside of a bowl with the wire loop tool. 





George Barford is assistant professor of art at Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. Next in this 
series is an article on making flop-over bowls. This is a 
method of draping a clay slab over the outside of a plaster 
form. The well-illustrated article will describe how you 
may make your own plaster form, in a design of your own, 
instead of using stereotype forms too frequently used in 
hobby classes. Other interesting ceramic procedures will 
be covered in future issues. If you are just beginning to 
work in clay you will want to read the previous articles 
as a background for your work. Series started in January. 
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FOR EVERYONE 


Here's a suggested project crammed with color, excitement and real 
educational fun. Its complete success can be guaranteed if you are 
careful to supply your students with art materials specifically pro- 
duced to be used together. All Milton Bradley Art Materials Are 
Keyed To One Another. So be sure, select Milton Bradley Art 
Materials and in doing so, you will give additional incentive to 
your students in developing creativeness. 












Bull’s Eye Construction Paper is manufactured especially for this 
type of work. Creamy, quick-sticking Adhezo paste forms a clean 
and lasting bond. Crayrite Crayons produce glowing colors due to 
superior pigments and blending qualities. Milton Bradley water 
colors are clear brilliant, true and uniformly smooth down to the 
last particle of color. 







For art materials of unsurpassed quality, remember, it is con- 
venient, economical and wise to specify Milton Bradley—The One 
Complete Source For All Your Art Material Needs. 


MAKING THE “COME-ALIVE’ ZOO 

(any number of animals can be made in like fashion) 
© Cut duplicate animals from Bull's Eye. Animate with Crayrite 
Crayons. Paste two sections together with Adhezo down to, but not 


including legs. Bend out feet so animal stands. Attach thread to 
animal in order to jiggle like puppet. 


























@ Paint background, horizon, sky, etc. with water colors on Bull's 
Eye and paste on inside bottom of open shoe box. Cut trees, hills, 
etc. out of Bull's Eye to be pasted into position in Step 3. 


© Cut panel out of side of shoe box adjoining sky. Leave ¥2“ 
border around edges. Punch holes in border over open end. Paste 
trees, hills, etc. into position. Knot and suspend yarn from holes to 
form bars. Drop animal through cut-out top. Jiggle thread to 
make him come alive. 






































MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 








IN THE HANDS 
OF STUDENTS 
TODAY, BECOME 
BREADWINNERS 
TOMORROW! 


Opecris iS ye 
laddena 
which cannot 
be climbed 


with yours 


hands in your 


pockets. 


First Prize, Lettering Senior High School......By Joyce 
Gulleson, Thomas Carr Howe en 
Ind. First shown at The Wm.H-Block Co, Indianapolis. 


THE HUNT PEN CO. 
manufacturers of the Speedball Pens 
sponsor National Scholastic Awards 
in Lettering for American Students 


A TIP FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


ne oe 
Hunt Pen © Coméns 
Drown and lettered with @ 0 D- Sperdball Pons im Speacthal! rahe 


h School, Indianapolis, 





Clay Storage Cart Called Grade-Aid 
Clay Storage Cart, this all-steel unit has 
been designed especially for use in primary 
and grade classrooms. The stainless steel 
bowl completely resists corrosive action, 
and retains moisture by means of a steel 
cover. The unit is completely mobile, with 
rugged all-swivel casters for easy handling 
by both teacher and pupil. Non-marking 
rubber bumpers protect walls and furniture. 
Easily cleaned with a damp cloth, the roomy 
storage compartment holds up to 150 pounds 
of clay. 

The Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts recently awarded the manufacturer 
with the coveted A.I.M. Award for this 
Grade-Aid Clay Storage Cart. For an 
attractive folder giving complete specifica- 
tions and cost of this reasonably-priced unit, 
simply write Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 154 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for the Clay 
Storage Cart folder. Before May 31, 
please. 


Pan-American Material Sixty-five 
years of inter-American cooperation will be 
the keynote of the 1955 observances of 
Pan-American Day—April 14. To assist 
groups planning to observe Pan-American 
Day, the Pan-American Union has prepared 
material which is offered to teachers and 
group leaders. 

Requests for Pan-American Day ma- 
terial and for information relating to Pan- 
American Day and Pan-American Week 
should be addressed to the Division of 
Publications, Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Art Tour For the sixth consecutive Sum- 
mer season, a “Grand Art Tour of Europe” 
is being organized under the direction of 
the American Artist Magazine through the 


Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 

Explore Indiancrafts— send for Bead- 
craft booklet: detailed instructions, full 





color design, patterns—25¢. 
Complete X-acto 28 page catalog FREE 
No. 62 X-ACTO 
DOUBLE KNIFE SET—$2.50 


fe EAT Ya = 


X-ACTO, INC., 
48-89 Van Dom St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

















PURE SCORIA PUMICE 
for creative carving 


Tested in city schools 
Works easily, quickly 
inexpensive 
Relatively clean 
e Sustains interest 
An excellent medium for the art pupil— 
easily carved, low in cost, with results 
showing up quickly. Saw, rasp, file or 
knife only tool needed. Send dollar bill 


for working sample and suggestions for 
use. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


U. S. Pumice Supply Co., Inc. ($1 enclosed) 
6331 Holl oad Wied. 
los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Send me, postage prepaid, Working Sample and 
suggestions for using Carv-it Stone. 
ee 

Street & No. leit 

Cp... State 

My school 
















ee 














@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather-even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks-in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
woterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


—including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations * 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 











*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


FREE! 


Flo-master 
School Bulletin 
illustrates 

scores of ways 
teachers ore 
using the 
Flo-mester in 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A-21 
153 W. 23rd St., N. ¥.11, N.Y. 








exclusive facilities of the American Express 
Travel Service. It leaves on the S.S. Consti- 
tution of the American Export Lines on 
June 29 for a sixty-two day tour of some 
fifty-three cities in Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Great Britain, France and Spain. 

The tour visits many of the famous art and 
architectural high lights of Europe, as well 
as the studios of many world-famed artists; 
art collections; museums; galleries. The op- 
portunity to sketch, paint, photograph, as 
well as to see grand opera, ballet, etc., are 
included. Travel itinerary and reprint from 
American Artist Magazine on last year's 
tour are available at no cost by writing Tour 
Director, Cy Ellison, American Artist Maga- 
zine, 24 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Also available at all American Express 
offices throughout the United States and 
Canada 
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Drawing Board Stand Called Safe- 
Lock, this all-angle stand may be attached 
to any board for drawing, painting, sketch- 
ing, etc. It locks at any angle and will 
swivel or tilt to any position. For more com- 
plete information, write the manufacturer, 
Arsco American, Inc., 3308 Edson Ave., 
New York 69, N. Y. 


Eastern Arts Yearbook The 1954 
Yearbook of the Eastern Arts Association 
is now available for purchase by non- 
members. The title is ‘Sources and Re- 
sources for Art Education—1954."" Its 192 
pages give you, in whole or in part, the 
addresses and discussions at the 1954 
E.A.A. Convention in New York City last 
Spring. Orders will be filled as long as the 
supply lasts at $3.00 per copy. A few 
copies of the 1952 Yearbook, ‘Art Educa- 
tion in a Scientific Age,"’ are also avail- 
able at $3.00 per copy. 

Send your order to Mrs. Lillian D. Swei- 
gart, Secretary, The Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


Visual Aids Color filmstrips and 2x 2 
slidesets appropriate for Easter, Lenten and 
Spring church and school programs are all 
fully described and illustrated in a colorful 
20-page booklet now being offered free of 
charge by the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. and its dealers. The booklet features 
many new materials being offered for the 
first time. For your copy of this free book- 
let, write to S.V.E., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill., or contact your dealer. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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IN CERAMICS 
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MATERIALS THEMSELVES 
Play a Part in 
STUDENT INTEREST 
and ENTHUSIASM 


Student enthusiasm stems from only one factor— 
WHAT COMES OUT OF THE KILN! If what 
he has created turns out to be beautiful and use- 
ful—then he's inspired. Because he couldn't 
possibly know the “tricks” you and the profes- 
sional potter know from experience—he must have 
materials that promise good results under class- 
room conditions and with his limited experience 
and ability. 


For instance—vunless clay is thoroughly 
wedged to remove air pockets—the piece 
may explode in the kiln. The answer— 
clay that is ‘‘blow-up"’ resistant . . . formu- 
lated especially for school use. 


Another example—glazes that can be applied to 
most any clay. (They may craze, but you still get 
beautiful, brilliant colors.) Ass for colors—there’s 
no other answer than to use colors with ‘‘pro- 


fessional quality” . . . any less will not give satis- 
faction. 

Your supplier has data sheets on all materials he 
offers you. Study them... consult him... and 


select the materials that are especially designed 
and formulated for school use. 


PEMCO'S 
OH-TEN CLAY BODIES 
and OH-TEN GLAZES 


meet all the requirements of good 
classroom materials. THEY'RE NON- 
TOXIC and they were developed in 
the laboratories of one of the world's 
largest suppliers to the ceramic indus- 
try. Used successfully the country 
over. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE ON PEMCO 
CERAMIC ART MATERIALS 


or 


ASK YOUR AUTHORIZED 
DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT THEM 









POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO fade) 110) F bale). 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 


Ono of the world's largest suppliers 
to the ceramic industry 














give 


your 
students 


big 


pluses 


@ more vigorous technique 
with 54% stronger Venus 


e more brilliance with Venus’ 
27% greater mark-ability 


@ more variety 
with 29 non-fade colors 


e more striking effects 
with water soluble colors 


with 
VENUS 
coloring pencils 


Everything about Venus...its great color range, it 
strength and brilliance, its variety of effects... 
encourages creative freedom and ex- 
perimentation. Order Venus now 

in the easel pack...12 or 24 as- 

sorted colors. FREE...beautiful 

color folder with painting and 

supplementary text by artist 

Tyrus Wong demonstrating 

Venus richness, versatility. 

Write American Pencil Co., 

Hoboken, N. J. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 37) 


Spray Booth The Detioit Fabricating 
Corn, 7521 St. Aubin, Detroit 11, Mich., 
has recently developed a portable spray 
booth for use in ceramics. Several features 
recommend it for school .use. Here are 
some of them. A 20- by 20-inch working 
area, welded steel construction, folds up for 
storage in a space 20 by 9 inches, fiber- 
glas filter, and electric motor and four- 
bladed fan for effective operation. For a 
folder giving more information, including 
the price, simply write Mr. Lawrence O. 
Ransom at the office of the company. 


Tempera Painting Folder A four-page 
folder of basic information on ‘Tempera 
Painting With Casein Colors” has been an- 
nounced by the Luminall Paints division of 
National Chemical & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
producers of casein emulsion paints. Written 
by John Meigs, celebrated southwest artist 
and muralist, the brochure tells how to pre- 
pare masonite, hardboard and cured wood 
panels for the application of a scumble 
and additional coats of gesso ground. Each 
step of the application, sanding and under- 
painting technique is illustrated. Additional 
text and photos show how to prepare the egg 
tempera medium with distilled water and the 
blending of the medium with the strongly 
pigmented casein colors. The casein colors, 
which are packaged in two-ounce tubes, 
can be used in their original form for im- 
pasto technique or mixed with water for 
application with brush or airbrush on com- 
position board, canvas, plaster, wood and 
paper. 

A copy of the Meig’s folder together with 
a forty-eight chip color chart showing the 
available color palette will be mailed on 
request to Art Dept., Luminall Paints, 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Hooked Rugs An outstanding exhibit, 
representative of work by teachers of hooked 
rug making in forty-two states, will be dis- 
played in Horticultural Hall, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, May 24, 25, and 26. This 
exhibit is well worth considerable travel 
time to see. It's outstanding in its scope 
and design treatment of the subject. 


‘Help You With 
THE BEST! 


" @ Show Card Tempera 


colors and sets 
*  @ School water color sets; 
‘ “a __situbes, pans 
@ Dry-Art colors, brushes, oil colors 
® Devolac—The “name it—you can paint 
it” lacquer colors 
@ Soft pastels and Niagara pastel paper 
@ Enameled water color cups and palettes 
®@ Charcoal and American made paper 
stumps 
© Drawing pads, paper and boards 
® Pencils, erasers, pens and ink 
® Modeling clays and tools 
® Block printing supplies 
Send for catalog 


(Ret Materia 
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Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Lodisville, Ky 











ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
CATALOG 





Now your classes can easily enjoy 
th's fascinating craft with The Copper 
Shop's low-cost supplies Complete 
enameling kit with pyrex topped, 
visible firing unit only $14.95 
Contains everything needed for 
dramatic demonstrations and class- 
room enameling activities. FREE 
Idea-Book gives processes and tech- 
niques for exciting, creative results. 
Book lists hundreds of exclusive, 
imaginative copper items for school, 
home, and group use. . . resale too. 
All items ready for firing. NO 
METALWORKING REQUIRED, 








Included in book are: 
Bracelet Kits 
Pendants 
Earrings 
Compacts 
Cigarette Boxes 
Ash Trays 
Tie Bars 
Cuff Links 
Findings 
Kilns 
Tools 
Supplies 


The Copper Shop is famous for outstanding 
enameling ideas. Our new 1955 Idea-Book lists 
scores of items never before offered. Send for 
your copy TODAY! 


the COPPER SHOP 


and Sons 





young the 
original for this historic print 


“SPEEDBA|| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 
WATER SOLUBLE 


INKS 


Students learn rapidly with these 
rugged hand ground steel cutters. 
Sturdy and dependable, with an 
easy grip and powerful chuck, 
SPEEDBALL LINO CUTTERS 
are ideal tools for clean, easy cutting. 


Enjoy the benefits of a good block 
printing program. Send today for 
free lesson plans and order a stock 
of SPEEDBALL LINO CUTTER 
SETS NO. 1. Sold at all school 
supply houses. 


Camden, 1, NJ. FUN T Pen co. 


Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 












BRILLIANT 


30 





CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 













No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or- 
der today! 











B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 

45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y. 

Gentlemen: Attached is my check for. . . 
{_] Liquid Overglaze Set......................$10.00 
(_] Liquid Underglaze Set................. . 5.00 

I will pay shipping charges. 

NAME_ a ee 

ADDRESS seinen 

CITY /ZONE ARE ge 





(_] Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies. 





















“Drakenteld 





Scandinavian Crafts Craftsmen from 
throughout America will have an oppor- 
tunity to compare notes with master crafts- 
men of Scandinavia this Summer when the 
University of Tennessee takes a group of 
craft students on a study tour of Northern 
Europe. The U-T College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Knoxville, is sponsoring the six- 
weeks’ tour of Finland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, producers of some of the 
world's outstanding crafts. Tour members— 
college students or crafts specialists—will 
leave New York City by plane, July 20, 
returning August 27. 

Carrying six quarter hours of credit at the 
University, the related art course will include 
visits to major Scandinavian cities. Students 
will also travel to smaller craft centers, 
reaching the more remote ones by fiord 
steamer. Side trips are planned to London 
and Paris. 

For a folder, giving complete information, 
simply write College of Home Economics, 
Related Art and Crafts Dept., University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Religious Calendar Card The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company has published another 
outstanding calendar which is dedicated to 
Saints who are Founders of Religious Com- 
munities. Printed in four colors (including 
gold) the calendar theme is worked out in a 
fresh design approach that is a joy and 
inspiration to all who are seriously pursuing 
Creative Church Art. 

The unusual treatment of the subject 
matter, plus the ever-inviting leporello-like 
fold make it an interesting and unique 
teaching aid for graphic arts subjects. The 
theme for this year's card was developed 
by Frank J. Newman, Advertising and Pro- 
motion Manager of the company and de- 
signed by Father Robert Jelliffe S. O. Cist. 
Father Jelliffe is particularly known for his 
work as an artist and designer in wood, 
metal and stone and conducts the Workshop 
of Sacred Art at Spring Bank, Wisconsin. 

Copies of this inspirational calendar will 
be sent free to teachers and group leaders as 
long as this supply is available. Write to 
The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, or any of their representatives. 


Art History Courses Five evening courses 
in the history of fine arts and cultural history 
will be held at The Metropolitan Museum 


(Continued on page 40) 
































































































to speed the 
lettering and 
drawings of 
ARTISTS, TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS 
everywhere 











LETTERING 
PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 





























REMBRANDT 


‘APELDOORN - HOLLAT | 
: artists’ oil and water colors 


casein tempera «¢ soft pastels 
drawing inks ¢ varnishes * mediums 


tf, JACARTA. INDONESIA & 
la ORPI 


permanent oil colors 


a 
> OLTEN « SWITZERLAND 
‘ (tep quality at « budget price) 


, * 
TALENS 


water colors * poster colors 


? 
i BRUSSELS - BELGIUM 


grays * retouch colors ¢ semi-soft 


pastels ¢ color boxes and sets 
A PARIS. FRANCE 


your trademark of quality 


OEW ALT Oe 1a a 533 


sal q 
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TALENS & ‘SON, eee ee ee ek ee 2 
































401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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. CRAFTOOL Electric § 

e Variable Speed Pot- « 

a ter’s Wheel. It's a fully 

« equipped floor model e@ 

2 ...Sturdy, self-contain- ® 

‘ ed and sensitive. All . 

® the latest features at ¢ 

e $98.50 less motor. 

~ Want the details? Send . ae 

e for free Catalog SA. @ +) ae 
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The beauty of COPPER ENAMELING is legend. 
And now electricity makes this art easily done any- 
where. The above set is recommended as one of 
the best starting units. $14.95 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGS 

CRAFT SERVICE'S 80-page general catalog show- 
ing hundreds of items is yours for the asking. Also 
ready is a special catalog on COPPER ENAMEL- 
ING. Request either or both as you want. Dept. SA. 


SCHOOL DISCOUNTS GIVEN 


CRAFT SERVICE 
337 University Ave. Rochester 7, N.Y. 





FREE CATALOG 
Rope ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


OVER 25 YEARS 

A Dependable source of Supply For ART and CRAFT 
Departments. May we serve you. 

DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 

Wheeling, W. Va. 



















Dept. SA-455 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 39) 


of Art under the joint auspices of the Mu- 
seum and Columbia University during the 
Spring Session—February 2 to May 26, 
1955. The courses are open to the public 
upon payment of the University’s tuition and 
registration fees. 

Further information on the courses may be 
obtained from the Office of University 
Admissions, 322 University Hall, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Art Easel Called Raco-Ezel, this new 
item is the result of a great deal of research 
and experimentation by the teacher-design- 
er, Ray Cote of Milwaukee. This combina- 
tion easel and work table is well constructed 
of steel, aluminum alloy and hardwood. It 
comes in varying sizes to accommodate 
pupils from grade through high school. The 
top is adjustable for height and turns on a 
complete 360-degree swivel. In addition, 
the top doubles as a work table for finger 
painting or craftwork by simply adjusting 
it to the horizontal position. 

A folder, giving additional details about 
this new easel is yours for the asking. Simply 
write Ray Cote, Rabilte Mfg. Co., Route 3, 
Box 792M, Milwaukee 16, Wisc. and ask 
for the Raco-Ezel folder. 


For Teachers The American Legion 
Auxiliary announces its 1954-55 contest 
for teachers, entitled ‘Why | Teach.” The 
purpose of the contest is to encourage eligi- 
ble young men and women to enter the 
teaching profession. A contestant must 
have completed five years of teaching by 
June 1, 1955. The essays must be of not 
less than 250 and not more than 300 words. 
There will be divisional awards of a $50 
United States savings bond to the contestant 
having the winning entry in each of the five 
divisions. A national award of a $250 
United States savings bond will go to one 
of the five divisional winning contestants. 
The date of the contest is from December 1 
1954 to midnight of June 1, 1955. All 
entries are to be sent to the national head- 
quarters of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
777 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


(Continued on page 42) 


Announcing the £117 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such e popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios. 


RE 
oes ay NEVER BEFORE 
otFe® SO Low a prick 
pesiG 


WEP FOR scHoo. ust 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 
features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
i or write for complete literature. 


B a | Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 
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j -making tools an 
talwork and jewelry-ma 
pore He teachers and a. — 
for folder on plain and fancy sterling s! 
beads for necklaces, “ 
i and buttons. Fe 
ae ent available in sheets 
and circles for bowls and trays. 


is yours for 
trated catalog Sisy 
—y cents. Your money refunde 


on first $3.00 order. 


FITS SUPPLY CU. 
. aay nab Providence, R.I. 





CERAMIC 
CLAYS, OVENS, TOOLS 
and ull 


ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
are in the 
FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- 
alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
425 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Principals Without Principles = Two of 
this month's letters complain about school 
principals who aren't doing a very good job 
for art education. We will quote a few lines 
from each letter, and omit the addresses, 
hoping in this way to worry any other prin- 
cipals of the same variety. So beware, sir, 
next time we might include the address. 


“Art stands at the bottom of the list in 
the school system. If the principal could 
get rid of the art course and still be a 
standard school principal, he would. They 
fight the creative in art ‘tooth and nail.’ 
His idea of the art class is to have them 
sitting still at these desks in quiet discipline. 
Very few art teachers will stay here for they 
are subject to all kinds of abuse (mainly 
that they are not really necessary to the sys- 
tem), and must put up with all the broken- 
down furniture.” 


Another teacher discusses a very bad 
situation in her school, where she has an 
unusually large number of large classes and 
too little material. ‘‘| do not have a chance 
to know the children, tHe art quality of their 
work is ridiculous, and | am always in a 
tush doing something. But the main thing 
is the terrible effect this type of situation is 
having on the pupils. | have talked to the 
administration in my particular school, to no 
avail. | cannot approach anyone higher 
up in the school system because here sug- 
gestions have to go through channels. Of 
course you can quess where the first channel 
begins. | am very confused and frustrated 
at this time. What shall | do?” 


One of the troubles with principals is that 
they are too often the product of a type of 
art education which was superficial, so that 
we and our professional ancestors are partly 
to blame for their indifference. We must 
be very sure that the principals of tomorrow, 
now in our classrooms, do not get that kind 
of a start. Of course, this does not excuse 
the principal who has retired on his feet 
and hasn’t had a new idea or taken a new 
course for years. We think each principal 
should take a few weeks off every year to 
attend some university where he may learn 
some of the newer ideas in education. And 
the best time to do that is when supplies 
are being ordered and schedules made out, 
if he would just leave those details to us. 

Seriously, the main purpose of any school 
administrator is to make it easier for teach- 
ers to teach. It is his job to interpret the 
needs of the school to his board of education 
and the community. And if he gets so 
bogged down in routine that he does not 
know the problems of the teachers he is 
failing in his first obligation. | once visited 
a school where the principal was thinking of 
firing the new art teacher. It developed 
that his main reason was the noise in her 
classroom. Further investigation disclosed 
that the only art supplies on hand were 
scraps of cut paper left by the previous 
teacher, plus a few nine by twelve sheets 
of faded purple and brown. 


electrikiin 
, BY. HARROP 


| 

*FIRST CLASS" 
KILNS : 
FORTHE =} 
CLASSROOM 


HTL-16 Cone 8 2300°F. 


Simply designed for you . . . teacher and 
hobbyist . . . Harrop ElectriKilns are de- 
pendable, fast-firing, trouble-free, economical 
to operate. 

4 sizes of Top Loaders with capacities from 
4,860 to 786 cu. in. Whatever your require- 
ment ... Top Loader or Side Loader, bench 
or floor models . . . there’s a Harrop Electri- 
Kiln that will best suit your needs. 


* 
Your One Reliable Source for Every Ceramic Need 
COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Better work with better materials makes less work 
for you . . . always use Harrop's ‘‘Harglo’’ Glazes 
(gloss, semi-matt, opaque) . . . ‘‘Harglo'’ Underglazes 
(powdered and liquid) . . . *‘Mack"’ overglazes . . . 
paints, tools and kiln supplies. 


Write now for free catalog of ElectriKilns 
and Supplies. 


ElectriKiln Division, Dept. $ 
35 E. Gay Street Columbus 15, Ohio 








MODERN 


DUAL-PURPOSE ART DESK 


Designed by a school architect. Equipped with 
automatic raising and lowering device for effi- 
ciency and silent operation. 


Available in Palomino or Natural Birch Finish 
Free Catalog on Request 


DESKS OF AMERICA, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 
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Professional Opportunities 
FOR 


CRAFTS DIRECTORS 


in civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in 
Alaska, Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or the 
United States. Basic requirements: U. S. citizenship, 
age 24-40, degree with major in Arts and Crafts; 
demonstrated proficiency in directing a comprehen- 
sive program including ceramics, graphic arts, 
leathercraft, metalwork, model building, photogra- 
phy, woodwork. Salary $3410 to $5060, based 
on experience. For information write: 
Special Services Recruitment Section 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Department of the Army 


Old Post Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 





FOR DESIGNING-~- DECORATING 
—listing many attract 


b 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 





HAVE YOUR CLASS 
MAKE BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY 


* s easy and practical to make your own expensive jewelry, gifts, 
ornaments. 
For the FIRST TIME IN HISTORY, you can actually SEE your 
designs come to LIFE, in brilliant enameled colors on pure cop- 
per. Craftint’s exclusive portable GLASS-DOMED KILN makes 
this VISUAL FIRING —— Coneate kit contains 75 pieces 
—everything you need to enamel copper-——ARTIST eg OS _ 
PROFESSIONALLY. t HEATER (PARTIAL) Kir . $8.9 


75 Pieces complete $14.95 
We carry a complete line of supplies and equipment for 
ceramics, including COPPER ENAMELING. 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
Professional staff of long experience 


3517 Riverside Drive Dept. SA-4 Dayton 5, Ohio 





SELECT YOUR OWN 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Finest collections sent on 30-day approv- 
al. Pay only for what you keep. Expertly 
cut and polished Amethyst, Garnet, To- 
paz, Jade, etc. Perfect for rings, brooches. 
pendants, earrings. 50¢ AND UP 
Write Today! JOHN J. BARRY CO. 
Dept. A, 447 Book Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 





BRILLIANT 
COLORS! 


DRY PIGMENT TEMPERA 


@® The Preferred Pigments for all 
School Arts. 
SEND FOR MANUAL SA-2z 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY, 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 40) 
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Silk Screen Unit This new Silk Screen 
unit is made specially for school use. It will 
print up to 10 by 16 inches. The unit pack- 
age contains a sturdy frame on an adijust- 
able hinge block mounted on a heavy base, 
silk stretched to frame, squeegee, lacquer 
film, film-cutting knife, film adherer and 
solvent and block-out screen filler. A com- 
plete instruction sheet to help you get the 
most out of this unit is also included. In 
addition, there are six quarts of water-solu- 
ble colors. No toxic cleaners are used, 
and there is no fire hazard. Replacement 
supplies are also available. Manufactured 
by KS Supply Company, 4975 N. Santa 
Monica Blvd., Milwaukee 17, Wisc. Write 
the manufacturer for further details. 


Equipment Folder Craftools, Inc, has 
recently published a compact folder which 
illustrates, describes and prices the complete 
line of equipment, tools and accessories 
they offer for school use. This company 
specializes in the manufacture of items for 
ceramics and jewelry work. In addition, 
they have developed a complete line of 
modeling tools. For your free copy of this 
folder, or a copy of the complete catalog 
they also offer, simply write Craftools, Inc., 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Letter Guides Made from clear, tough 
plastic, these monogram letter patterns are 
offered to save you time in preparing letter- 
ing for bulletin boards, posters and an- 
nouncements. One guide will shape all 
vowels and thirteen most frequently used 
consonants. The remaining letters may be 
traced from the other guides. There are 
four guides in the package—each 3 !4 inches 
high. 

For a folder telling more about these 
timesaving letter guides—and the price— 
write L. W. Bateman, P.O. Box 6281, San 
Diego 8, Calif. 





Write For Literature 
Fine Tools for Hand Weswing 


LOOMS - SHUTTLES 
"Speed-Warp" 
“Bob-O-Count” 























to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog lists 
and prices all the tools and sup- 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive articles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 
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Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing and accessories in the country. Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, metalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-4. 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111. N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





FREE Puastics caTavoc 


SPECIAL SCHOOL EDITION 
EVERYTHING IN PLASTICS 


Special school catalog-manual 
contains prices and quantity prices 
on all popular plastics materials. 
World's largest stock — includes 
plexiglas — fiberglas — casting 
resins — jewelry findings — carv- 
ing supplies — buffing compounds 
— dyes — cements — ring stock — molding presses 
and many others. Also contains many brand new 
materials for schoo! use. A must for plastics projects. 


Send for free copy today 


FRY PLASTICS COMPANY 
Dept. SA-4 7826 S$. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 





“Everything For The Artist’ 


Write for your copy on 

your school letterhead 
Mail to: 

Dept. CR-2 
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INSTRUCTORS 


144-Page | : ARTIST SUPPEY CO 
CATALOG © 6408 W wat ; 
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Masterpieces come later . . . 
after years of experience 
and constant improvement 
Delta brushes combine both. 
Write for 40 page, illustrated catalog. 


brush mfg. corp. 
delta 119 bleecker st. 
new york 12,n.y. 


10 on ; LEATHER WHONTS & COLORS 


wit TOOLS FOR Creative LEATHERCRAFT 


In the heart of New ork's th: 
iy — men expertly min y 
f argest and most cc —— stock 
top aiuallty leather and accessories, all od 
ull in po ette mn manual, only $1.50 Write 
log or mn your specific needs tc 


ti de J. CONNOLLY (cr sewer 


Dept. 55, 181 William St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 








Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


We can't make a decent camel... Show us how! 


“We can't make a decent camel . . . you show us how!” was 
the request made of a core teacher by seventh graders in 
relation to a Christmas decoration they were constructing 
for the room. Later that afternoon the teacher was heard 
to say to several of her co-workers regarding this incident, 
“What should | have done when they stopped at one point 
and made this plea? Not knowing how to draw or construct 
anything very well, | helped them to find a picture of a camel 
which they then copied. The results look good enough and 
the boys and girls seem satisfied, but | am not sure | did the 
best thing.” 

One of the other teachers observed, “Maybe they had 
only a very general or hazy idea, if any, of a camel. It 
must not have been clear in their own minds, and so they 
could not draw one that looked right or that was acceptable 
to them. They became discouraged and asked you to do it 
for them and, in a sense, you did. But, that is what you are 
questioning. It seems to me you could have discussed their 
problem with them and helped them to pin-point what 
actually bogged them down. For example, what did they 
visualize as characteristics peculiar to the camel and different 
from those of other animals? What did they perceive of the 
general proportions, relationships, and articulations of 
parts—body to legs, tail, neck and head, and details such as 
ears? What had they observed of the way camels stand, 
move, or lie down?” 

The core teacher countered, ‘But | don't believe | am 
very clear about answers to those questions myself. | would 
have to observe camels or, at least, look at pictures of them 
in order to get as clear an image as that in my mind. Yes, 
| suppose | could have taken the time to work on this problem 
and clarify my idea of a camel as | helped the students to 
clarify theirs."’ “Even reading about camels could have 
helped you and the boys and girls,’ observed the third 
teacher in the group. 

“Perhaps still more important in this situation might 
have been to encourage or challenge the seventh graders to 
try to draw or construct a camel as you questioned or talked 
to them about this problem. | do that even with my third 
graders. Ass each works | urge him to stop and take a look 
at the symbol he is creating to see what it looks like and 
how he might improve it in terms of the idea he has in mind. 
| find the children getting into a habit of approaching art 
education problems experimentally and on their own as a 









beginning teacher 





result of this way of working with them. They now have 
more confidence in their own ideas and themselves and are 
better able to give as well as receive constructive suggestions. 
| find their art work is increasingly varied and mature and 
continues to be satisfying to them,"’ summarized the second 
teacher in the group. 

The conversation just reported reveals that not al! 
teachers are aware of the growth which can take place on 
the part of children through a creative approach to experi- 
ences in art education. Many teachers, like this core 
teacher, do not yet understand that it is the relatively 
unstructured quality of visual art expression as contrasted 
with the more highly structured medium of the printed word 
or numerical symbol which is the source of its unique educa- 
tional value. In situations wherein boys and girls copy 
rather than create or invent visual art symbols of their own, 
these unique values are lost; they may even be neglected. 
Such values do not accrue from art education experiences 
automatically, but only as teachers are aware of them and 
create conditions wherein they may be realized. 


Billie, a first grader, made this drawing of farm animals 
with a divine confidence that older children and adults, too, 
often lack. Teacher was Mary Kelly, Spring Hill, Alabama. 















































A Foundation for 
ART EDUCATION 


by MANUEL BARKAN 
The Ohio State University 


JUST PUBLISHED—a book of partic- 
ular interest to practicing art teachers, 
and teachers in training. Centering on 
creative experience and the education 
of children, it lays a groundwork for 
exploring the basic problems of teach- 
ing art. 

Relating these teaching problems to 
concepts of human behavior in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, cultural 
history, and philosophy, the author in- 
terprets his findingsin terms of practical 
elementary and secondary school art 
education. The book provides a new 
approach to the whole of art education 
and its role in the further development 
of American culture. 


Coverage includes: art education to- 
day—attitudes toward the arts in our 
culture—the arts in a changing educa- 
tional program—ete. $4 





t THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 





“PRECIOUS STONES FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suitable for classroom use sent on 30- 
day approval. No obligation to any purchase. For better buys 
in stones and unequaled service write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





A “Here’s How” for teaching 
arts and crafts in the grades 


by Willard Wenkleman 
Karl Richards 
Marietta Wigg 
of Bowling Green State University 


You'll find these 81 differ- 

ent methods for using art 

materials to be most 

valuable aids in your art 

teaching. Whether you are 

oo working with crayons, or 

clay, doing murals, paste- 

ups or stencils here's the information about 
techniques that you can use successfully. 

The opening chapter gives you the ‘do's and don't's"’ for motie 

vating, developing, helping and evaluating art for your pupils. 


One of the most helpful books for elementary teachers pub- 
lished in 1954. 


133 pages — 88 illustrations of pupils’ work. $3.00 


Creative Hands Bookshop 
154 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Send ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
C) Enclosed is $3.00 (_] Send bill for $3.12 


| eons 7 sas 
Post Office 
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ART FILMS 


Films made by art education spe 
cialists have taken on a new impor- 
tance in our professional world. 
Beyond their use as teaching aids 
we find them becoming the forms 
that exemplify our thinking in art 
education and serving as agents in 
the unification of art education theory 
and practice. An excellent example 
of this action is found in the effect 
that the Creative Hands Series (pro- 
duced by Crawley Films with C. D. 
Gaitskell as consultant) has had in 
defining the form of art education in 
the United States and Canada. The 
thorough integration of philosophy 
and practice in these films has made 


them leading forces in art education. 


In this same vein we have the col- 
laboration of professional film makers, 
the Bailey Films, and art educators 
Frank Bach and Reino Randall of 
Central Washington College at Ellens- 
burg in the production of three films in 
the Exploring Art Series. These films, 
Crayon Resist, Torn Paper, Monotype 
Prints, are quite effective how-to-do- 
it films, always showing good educa- 
tional practice. A film by Frank 
Bach, Children Are Creative, under- 
scores the philosophy shown in the 
Exploring Art Series. Films can and 
do contribute much to our fund of 
technical as well as theoretical know!l- 
edge. This important tool to learning 
should be used by every teacher 
wherever the need is indicated. When 
using this tool we must never let it 
become the master that dictates our 
planning or stifles the creativity of our 
children. In a film we must remember 
that we are seeing the way a partic- 
ular person believes a craft should be 
done. This is seldom the only way. 
A creative teacher will use this ma- 
terial in the way best suited to her 
local community and classroom en- 
vironment. 


BETTER COLORS AT LOW COST! 


LIFE TEMPERA 


SHOW-CARD 


POSTER COLORS 


e BRILLIANT e OPAQUE 
e FREE-FLOWING © INEXPENSIVE 
27 Colors in All Standard Sizes 
Color Card Available 


7he MORILLA Company 


330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, 
706 So. Magnolia, Los yest % 





QUALITY KILN KITS $19.95 up 
Easily assembled at home — For enameling . . . 
porcelain . . . ceramics Plug into any 110-V 
line —Safe, efficient, low operating cost. 

Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan —_—Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 





Anchor. . . 


FINE TOOLS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


FOR JEWELRY WORK, SILVER- COPPER- AND LEATHERCRAFT, 
ENAMELING, ete 
ite for our New 


rit 
Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. Crelor enCopper & 


12 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38,N. Y. Dises, etc. 





Enameling Kilns 


of Several Types and Sizes 


Also General Purpose 
Front Loading Kilns 


Petterson Multi-Unit Kilns ‘997 5 ACAciA st. 


COMPTON, CALIF 





LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES FOR SCHOOLS 


BELT BUCKLES 
BAG LOCKS 
GENUINE CRAFTOOL 


22 SPRUCE ST., 
NEW YORK 38.N. Y. 





Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 








COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


Unusual Shapes and Findings at prices that are right 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE 


96 PAGE ART and CRAFT CATALOGUE 


Complete Craft Supplies, Tools and Books 
Students 15 cents 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES, Oostburg, Wis. 
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EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman, book reviewer for this month, is art 
director at the State Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama. 


Two books on crafts this month tell us a great deal about 
the techniques used in enameling, metalworking, wood 
turning, and ceramics, but they are also illustrative of di- 
vergent approaches to books about how to practice the 
crafts. The first, Handbook of Crafts, by members of the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts (Arco Publishing 
Company, 1954, $2.00), presents instructive articles and 
diagrams dealing with eighteen different crafts. Each article 
is by a skilled practitioner of the craft and there are dozens 
of photographs in rotogravure. The advice is specific to the 
process being discussed and is not addressed to any partic- 
ular age group: beginners or more advanced craftsmen 
could use the book with profit. The outstanding features 
of the volume are its inexpensiveness, its wide coverage, 
luxury of illustrations, and the authority of the authors. On 
the other hand, it is not a very attractively produced volume, 
which is always somewhat surprising in a book about the 
arts. Despite the obvious effort to keep production costs 
down, improved and more orderly layout would not have 
raised the cost of the volume much more and would make the 
book more pleasing to own and to use. 

In contrast is a book on Ceramics, by Harry Zarchy 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 1954, $3.00). Mr. Zarchy, who is an 
experienced teacher and craftsman, has written and illus- 
trated with drawings and photographs a pleasant and well- 
considered introduction to ceramics. The basic facts and 
processes are explained in language which will appeal to 
school students and also to adults who are beginners. Need- 
less to say, the superior bookmaking, for which the Knopf 
firm is noted, characterizes this volume. As between the 
two craft volumes reviewed, the reader can choose according 
to his needs; if he requires a step-by-step introduction to all 
the ceramic processes, one which seems to be tailor-made 
for the beginner, then he will want the Harry Zarchy book; 
if he wants a comprehensive manual which can serve almost 
as a reference work on all the crafts, then the Handbook of 
Crafts is for him. 

Pitman Publishing Corporation is offering a new series 
of artists’ handbooks, two of which are reviewed this month: 
Water Colour Paintings, by R. P. Noble, $1.00 and 
Impressionist Painting in Oils, by Hayward Veal, $1.00. 
Both have the delightfully candid style of English writing 
which reminds one so much of a governess advising children 
about the proper way to cross the street. In the water-color 
book, for example, the author gives what amounts to recipes 
for the painting of skies in the distance, trees in the middle 
distance and objects in the foreground. These formulas 
are not intended as rules, but even if loosely construed, they 
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are based upon a very naturalistic approach to water-color 
painting. Still the book can be warmly recommended— 
once you realize that it offers the technique of only one 
kind of water-color painting. Much of any art is technique, 
and much of technique amounts to the mastery of what some 
people call “‘tricks."" Mr. Noble's book has a bagful of 
tricks, a few of which you may want to try: the uses of egg 
yolk, inks, pastels, gum arabic, sponging, rubbing with 
pumice-stone powder, how to manage repaints, how to lift 
out lights, etc. Much of this is handy information provided 
you use the tricks rather than let them use you. 

Impressionist Painting in Oils begins with a quotation 
attributed to Delacroix’ charwoman that “painting is only 
a matter of putting the right paint in the right place." The 
author continues with instruction from that point. Simplifica- 
tions of this sort are good teaching devices, after a fashion, 
because they help the beginner to focus upon immediate 
or short-range goals which seem difficult enough to reach at 
the time. The author's teaching on the whole is a good lesson 
in how to see in painterly terms. He believes that “the 
ability or inability to draw has nothing to do with painting" 
and in this we can agree to a certain point, provided he 
means drawing after the academic fashion. The reader can 
see that if painting is defined as an art of tonal and color 
relationships, then drawing as an art of line is only indirectly 
useful. But, of course, painting is much more than these 
things and it remains for the student to decide whether he 
needs drawing in order to paint well, and whether he should 
be concerned with meanings and with design as well as the 
“tight paint in the right place.” However, insofar as the 
impressionist technique is a gateway to a solid painting 
style, this volume will be of practical value. 

Thomas Arthur Koskey has written a remarkably concise 
and practical handbook for teachers called Baited Bulletin 
Boards (Globe Publishing Company, 1954, $1.00). The 
best comment one can make on this publication is, ‘Get it!"’ 
Mr. Koskey shows how a bulletin board can be a genuine 
learning tool, have artistic quality, contribute to the art 
program in any school and employ a variety of materials 
and techniques. This slim booklet shows how art skills can 
be functional in the life of a school without constituting an 
unnecessary drain on the art teacher's time or a diversion 
from her primary objectives. It is a pleasure to recommend 
this handbook and it is hoped that its contents will become 
part of our armory of professional skills. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 154 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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SPECIAL COURSES 
IN ART 


innescla 
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Library, Laboratory, and 


Research facilities of 


highest quality. 
Special Workshops and 
Institutes in— 
Government and 
Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities 
Speech 
and many others 


Graduate study with 
distinguished faculty. 


Undergraduate work in 
more than 1000 out- 
standing courses. 


—and Recreation!—symphony and other con- 
certs — plays — excursions — lectures — golf — 
tennis—swimming—fishing—campus in a dis- 
tinguished cultural center yet located in the 
cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
520 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 
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THIS SUMMER 
study at 


PENN STATE 
” Paty OO 


of 
Central Pennsylvania 
° 
Oil Painting 
HOBSON PITTMAN 
Water-color Painting 
ANDREW W. CASE 
Art Education 
VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Other specialized courses in art 
history, art supervision, crafts, and 
home art. More than 500 courses 
included in total program. 

for bulletins address: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Room 102-E Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


APRIL 1955 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 

Boston Museum School 

Boston ne 

Chautaugua Art Center 

Cranbrook Academy of Art 

Mexican Art Workshop 

Moore Institute of Art 

Pennsylvania State University 

Rutgers University 

University of Minnesota, Summer Session 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 

Cover IV 
38 

Cover II 
35 


American Crayon Company 
American Pencil Company 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 
Milton Bradley Company 
Cushman & panioen Mfg. Co. 
Deita Brush Mfg. 
Devoe & Ra alte De.. Inc. 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
M. Grumbacher 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Lewis Artist Supply Co. 
The Morilla Company 

alens & Son, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 
F. Weber Company 


BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 


Creative Hands Bookshop 
The Davis Press, Inc. Cover 


The Ronald Press 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 


B & I Mfg. Company 
S. A. Bue : eo 
yao 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 

op Ceramic Service Co. 
Pemco Corporation 
Petterson Multi-Unit Kilns 
Tepping Studio Supply Company 


FURNITURE 


Desks of America 
Mutschler Brothers Company 


HANDCRAFT MATERIALS 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co. 
John J. Barry Co. 
Ernest ‘ieniones 
The Copper Sho 
Crafters of Pine es 
Craft Service 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
aa Ruhl 2a 
astics mpany 
IL. Hammett Company 
Lig Mills Company 
Metal Crafts Su ply ~y 
The = P Craft mapeny. 
U. S. Pumice thon y Co., Inc. 
The W. H. Wade Loom Shop 
X-acto, Inc. 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
J. J. Connolly 


Crown Leather Co. 
Sax Bros., Inc. 


PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS 
Army Special Services 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





Tia Professional School for Career 
Women. 110th year. Interna- 
tionally known artist-instructors. 
Diploma and degree courses in 


Advertising Art, Art Education, 
INSTITUTE 


Fashion Design and Illustration, 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





Interior and Textile Design, Paint- 
ing and Iilustration. ay and 
Saturday classes. Gl. and State 

approved. Dormitories. Catalog. 

COLLEGE OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
combining professional training in art with a strong liberal 
arts background. Major programs in fashion illustration, 


advertising design, painting, art teacher training, interior 
design, and illustration. 


For catalog write 
Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





Creative Art Education WORKSHOPS 
MARION QUIN DIX SS"coxsuttaiers 


and CONSULTANTS 


June 27—July 16 and July 18— August 5 
3 credits each 


Summer Session @ RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 





PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse University Credit Courses (2-6 credits) 
Ali summer activities including live symphonic concerts 
Amateurs and Teachers invited 
Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 
July and August Mrs. R. M, Skinner, Sec'y 
Catalog Chautauqua, New York 











Say You Saw. It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 





THE PNINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising 
Design, Dress Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 134 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1955 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Summer Session, June 20 
Advanced courses in painting, sculpture, 
design, ceramics, weaving and metal- 
smithing. Degrees offered: B.F. A. and 
Fall term opens Sept. 12. 


A 
105 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 








MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 
TAXCO Jjuly—August 
Silvercraft - Painting - Spanish « Field Trips 
Live and work in Mexico's most beautiful mountain village. 
Inclusive fee, $300, for tuition and all living costs in modern 

hotels. 9th Year. 
Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Director 
238 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


In friendly confabs with music educators, we observe that 
they are tending more and more to go along with art educa- 
tors in emphasizing the creative approach in teaching. (Some 
even read our art publications.) | have difficulty, however, 
in finding satisfying answers to such queries as the one follow- 
ing which they very logically raise: If music educators were 
to practice a policy of letting each young child express and 
develop his own rate, with almost no technical instruction and 
no insistence on practice and resulting skill, we could hardly 
expect our pupils to learn to play piano, or other instruments, 
or even to sing well; might there be a double standard for 
art and music? Arizona. (Similar questions have been 
presented by teachers in Kansas, Maine, Pennsylvania, 


and New York.) 


Your question might open a wider consideration on larger 
issues: Can outside pressures or coercion increase a child's 
ability or his desire to express? Can a child of any age 
develop at other than his own rate? Should an adult select 
all the learning experiences and endeavor through drill or 
varied forms of repetition to force the child to become pro- 
ficient according to goals or standards set by the adult? 
Would this insure full challenge for all of the child's 
learning potential? Would you increase the child's eager- 
ness to learn? 

Up until school age in many homes a child may be 
encouraged to express himself through sounds, movement, 
and color with little or no limitation or conditioning other 
than that he not get too loud or that he not get too dirty. His 
freedom to express is somewhat changed when he enters 
school and becomes a member of a group. The tonal arts 
soon become largely a shared experience. The visual arts 
remain an individual personal expression. 

In school much of a child's response in music is judged 
on the degree of skill with which he can and does conform 
with group performance. This may be as true for rhythmic 
response and listening as for singing and playing. We 
would agree that in music there are certain preconceived 
standards which the child has had no part in setting. If 
you agree that these statements sketch a fairly typical 
situation, is it reasonable then to say that in the tonal arts 
the child's skill in conforming is judged rather than his 
ability to express? He may sing or dance, but in this most 
often he must be in tune and in time with his peers. It is in 
some measure because music is a shared experience and can 
help to build a security of belonging that it is so important 
in the classroom. With older students in band, choir, and 
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orchestra individual interpretations are frowned upon. Each 
must contribute to the sum of the group effect. Here | would 
question your colleague in music. Does the boy in band 
practice because his teacher insists, because he enjoys the 


association with others in an enjoyable experience, or wants 
the favorable notice his proficiency brings, or because of 
some other motivating factor? 

The results of a child's effort in the visual arts attain 
importance and assume value because they are individual 
and personal. Thus there can be no one precise standard 
for evaluating personal performance. Nor is group perform- 
ance possible. Your question seems to imply that only in 
music is the child taught. Do the music teachers really 
believe this? The child may be given technical instruction 
in all of the arts. But the methods and amount of instruction 
will vary widely among the arts and among teachers with 
the same art. It is desirable that teacher and pupil together 
set the standards for attainment in the visual arts. Capable 
classroom teachers aim for this in all learning experiences. 
Ass we scan current school practices does it not seem that we 
are in accord? Rather than using different standards to 
judge the same thing were you trying to fit different things 
to one standard? 

Please assure your friends in music that art teachers do 
teach, pupils and students do practice, learning does take 
place. Perhaps each art teacher could make more effort 
to explain his work so that the public will understand, and 
help can be given the classroom teacher who is always 
searching for something new to have the children do because, 
‘we did have a lesson in water color—we can't do that over 
again.” 


In what part of a work unit in the elementary school should 
songs and art work be introduced to the children? Ohio 


Children enjoy learning about other people and times 
through songs and dances. This may be a pleasant way to 
begin a unit. You and your pupils will need to decide when 
such experiences can be most meaningful. 


Editor’s Note: We continue to receive many favorable com- 
ments on the down-to-earth manner in which Dr. Baumgarner 
answers questions submitted to her by School Arts readers. 
One city supervisor recently told us that she considered it 
the best page of its kind in any art education publication. 
If you have any questions that are disturbing you, why not 
send them direct to Miss Baumgarner? Her address is above. 
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Creative Citizens 


EDITORIAL 





At one time much school art was as superficial as embroider- 
ing a butterfly on a fly swatter. Today we would eliminate 
the fly swatter entirely by eliminating the fly altogether. The 
latter may not be art. Maybe we should call it something 
else. But the example does illustrate the broad concepts 
which are part and parcel of the new art education. Today 
we are not concerned so much with any specific product the 
child may produce as we are with the development of a cre- 
ative attitude toward living. We rejoice in the product of 
the child, not because it represents skills beyond ‘his years, 
but because it gives us a clue to the creative process which 
produced it. If it shows real thinking and planning that is 
uniquely his own we know that he has the basis for happy 
and useful living in a changing world. We do not discount 
the many other values that come from art education, or the 
special values that any given child may derive, but we 
boldly and confidently maintain that the greatest good for 
the greatest number comes from the germination of the cre- 
ative seed that is in every individual. 


We used to hear that education was intended to help the 
individual adjust to his environment. Too many things, 
like fly swatters, were considered inevitable and predestined. 
Art was some kind of a decorative coating to be applied 
over something which was otherwise unbearable. Today we 
believe that education should stimulate us to change our 
environment whenever such change will make for better 
living, and this requires citizens who think creatively. Even 
today we have the know-how to make this world a real 
paradise in many respects, but we do not have enough 
citizens who can visualize creatively to give adequate sup- 
port to the thinkers of our own times. The unimaginative 
citizen of today is the product of yesterday's education. He 
grew up in a period when both school and church were not 
supposed to be concerned with some of the situations which 
have produced today’s problems. If he had any art at all it 
is very possible that it was a superficial kind, divorced from 


life and reality, and confined to a nine by twelve sheet of 
paper. 


Today art education has grown far beyond the activities and 
materials to which it used to be confined. It is no longer 
seatwork for a rainy Friday afternoon, or one of the fads 
and frills of the depression years. The school itself has moved 
into the life of the community. It is no longer just a building 
where children are confined while they are growing up. The 
curriculum no longer consists solely of books and the teacher's 
rod. We now realize that children are learning all of their 
waking moments, and we are becoming far more concerned 
with what happens to them when they are out of school. 
Home, church, and community experiences have always been 
an important part of a child's education, but the rapid 
changes in transportation and communication have greatly 
increased the variety of influences that affect the child. 
Professional educators must become concerned with the out- 
of-school education that children receive daily, for there is 
no place for double standards in education. 


When we raise our voices to object to noncreative art pro- 
grams on television, or to condemn the stultifying influences 
of noncreative art products, we are likely to be told that 
it is none of our business. This is nothing new. Any effec- 
tive minister probably has been told many times that he 
should confine his activities to the church building. If we 
sincerely believe in our calling, if we are truly convinced 
that the new age requires creative citizens, we cannot stand 
idly by while our efforts are undermined. We must get our 
own house in order, too, and join with our colleagues to 
make our own art programs as creatively effective as possible. 
And, while we recognize that by its very nature art is an 
ideal instrument for teaching the creative way of life, there is 
hardly a school subject which could not profit from a more 
creative approach. We should not have double standards 
within the school, either. 
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Check These Features 2 


V Art teaching ideas and techniques, with papier- 
maché as the medium. 


V Fully illustrated with sketches of processes and 
photographs of finished pieces—five in full color. 

V Sound creative art approach. 

V Written especially for use by teachers. 

¥ Gives design ideas and materials for making papier- 
mache forms, 


V Material is graded, from beginner to professional. 


In addition to giving you complete guidance for 
making papier-mache forms—both hollow and 
solid—this book also offers many ideas and sug- 
gestions for important items like these: texture 
with paper, fabric, yarn, paint and materials from 
nature; and such details as hair, eyes, ears and 
trimmings. 

Here is a complete list of the areas covered—a 
total of fifteen chapters. 


Introduction to Papier- Hollow Birds and Animals 


Mache Guides for Hand Puppets 
Materials and Equipment Guides for Marionettes 


—— Variety in Mask Making 


Toys and Games 

Solid Paper People Cen ent Pier 

Solid Birds and Animals ¥*face Design and Color 
Sources and Resources 


Paper Bag Creatures 


Hollow Paper People 





Exploring Papier Maché brings you the stim- 
ulating results of Mrs. Betts’ talent, skill and 
experience in teaching creative art and working 
with a wide variety of art media. 











15 CHAPTERS 
Fully Ilustrated—Five in Full Color 


$6 00 POSTPAID 
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Announcing - NEW BOOK 


EXPLORING 
PAPIER MACHE 


By Victoria Bedford Betts 


Art Consultant, Binney & Smith, Inc., Studio, New York City 


A Book of Ideas and Methods for Teachers 


An idea book because it’s filled with creative ideas for the classroom—with papier- 
mache as the medium. A methods book because it gives you the materials and 
techniques to use in making a host of exciting and useful things from papier-mache. 
In addition, it encourages you at every turn to experiment with materials—easily 
available materials found in classroom and home. 





























With this book as your guide you'll find how easy it is to use papier-mache to 
encourage creative activity in your pupils—and have fun, too. Enjoy the inspiring 
ideas for stimulating the imagination and developing creative leadership this book 
offers you. Know from firsthand experience the satisfaction of making new and 
diferent designs that sparkle with originality. 



































The material is presented in a way that will be especially appealing to you 








@ The concise, readable text is supplemented with large photographs of finished pieces. 











@ There are many original sketches to help you visualize the techniques and forms. 





@ All material is graded, from the simplest forms for beginners to those suitable for the 
high school, adults and professional display people. 








@ The activities are classified to help you organize your program. 











The basic materials—and optional ones, too—are given at the beginning of each new 
activity. 











The activities covered in this book offer such variety in design, form, techniques 
and experimentation that you'll use it throughout the year for such activities as 
these: 


















































Holiday Programs Dances Figure Construction 
Plays Wall Displays Dimensional Design 
Puppet Shows Animal Forms Party Favors 
Posters Models Games and Toys 
















We'll gladly send on 10 days approval 


ORDER COPIES TODAY 


from your dealer or direct 


The DAVIS PRESS, INC. Publishers 


111 PRINTERS BUILDING e WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘CRAYONEX 


DRAWING CRAYONS 


e serected COLORS 


Real creative expression comes natural with 
Crayonex Crayons... these big bright color- 
ful sticks let your budding geniuses create 
their own originals with a flair and a flame 

. with a touch and a tempo that will 
quicken the pulse and delight the hearts 


of everyone. 


Crayonex Crayons easy working qualities 
and built-in color brilliance is matched only 
by its wide range of sizes and special 
packings. There is a selection for every age 


and need. 


Insist on the crayons with all the extras — 


ask for Crayonex by name! 


Write for our latest Crayonex Idea Sheets. — 


Dept. SA-93 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


COLOR THE NEXT WITH CRAYONEX! 





